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TAKEN FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF APRIL, 1819. 



TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 



THE LETTERS OF TELL: 

ORIGINALLY ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 



Respectfully submitted to the serious consideration of those Freeholders 

of Virginia^ who desire to exercise the high privilege of 

voting for a PRESIDENT of the United States 

ajt the approaching Election* 



1824. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

JOHIV QirZNOT ADAMS. 



About the year 1630, a man bj the name of Henry Adams 
Came from England, with seven sons, all of whom were mar- 
ried. The father and one of the sons settled in the town of 
Braintree, about ten miles from Boston, in the then province 
of Massachusetts Bay. The other sons, excepting one, who 
returned to England, fixed their abode in several other parts 
of the same province. Their descendants have multiplied in 
the common proportion known to the experience of this coun- 
try, and the name is one of those most frequently met with) 
in almost every part of this commonwealth. They were 
originally farmers and tradesmen ; and until the controver- 
sies between Great Britain and the colonies arose, scarcely 
any oT them had emerged from th6 obscurity in which those 
stations were held. Few<of them before that time had pos- 
sessed the advantages of education. The father of the late 
governor of Massachusetts, Samuel Adams, was, I believe, the 
first of the name distinguished in any public character. He 
was a merchant in Boston, and for some time a representative 
of that town in the general assembly of the province. 

Samuel Adams, and Mr. John Q. Adams's father, John 
Adams, were both descended from the first Henry, but by twa 
of the sons. They were therefore remotely connected iot 
blood ; but there is a very early incident in the life of each 
of them, which seems to indicate, that the spirit of indepen^ 
dence, which is so strongly marked in the history of the New 
England colonies from their first settlement, had been largely 
shared by the family from which they came, and instilled with 
all its efficacy into their minds. 

They were both educated at Harvard college, an institu- 
tion founded in 1638, and thus coeval with the first settlement 
of the Massachusetts colony. It is the seminary from which 
almost every man of any eminence in our history has issued, 
until the establishment so much more recent oi other Ame- 
rican colleges. 

Samuel Adams was many years older than Mr. John Q. 
Adams's father. He received his degree of master of arts at 
Harvard college in 1743. It was then the custom at that 
college, that the candidates for this degree, should each of 
them propose a question, having relation to any of the sci- 
ences in which they had been vnaUwcXefti, ^\A ^^^^xws^vcis^*^^ 
a/Krmative or negative s\de ot tVv^ ig\o^o^v>Cvyci^ ^x^SK^'^Va'^^^ 
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prepared to defend the principle contained in it, at the pub<» 
lie commencement, against all opponents. 

The question proposed by Samuel Adams was, ^' whether 
the people have a just right of resistance^ when oppressed by 
their rulers,^' and the side which he asserted was the affirma- 
tive. 

John Adams took his degree of bachelor of arts in 1755, 
and that of master in 1758* There has been published in 
the Monthly Anthology^ a letter written by him in the year 
1755, and in the twentieth year of his age; written to one 
of his youthful companions, Dr. Nathan Webb, and in which 
the probability of a severance of the British colonies from 
the mother country ; the causes from which that event would 
naturally proceed, and the policy by which Britain might 
prevent it, are a^ll indicated with the precision of prophecy. ' 
The date of this letter, the age at which it was written, and 
the standing in society of the writer at the time, are circum- 
stances which render it remarkable ; no copy of it was kept ; 
but its contents appear to have made a strong impression upon 
the person to whom it was written. He carefully preserved 
it, and dying many years afterwards it fell into the possession 
of his nephew. In his hands it remained until about the year 
1807 ; when, after the lapse of more than half a century, he 
, sent it as a curious document, back to the writer himself. 

John Q. Adams's mother's maiden name was Smith. She 
too is of English extraction, but her parents for three pre- 
ceding generations had been natives of this country. Her 
father was a clergyman, and grandfather a merchant in Bos- 
ton. Her mother was a daughter of John Quincy^ who was 
many years a member of the provincial legislature, several 
times speaker of the house, and afterwards a member of the 
council. His name is mentioned in Hutchinson's History of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

John Q. Adams was born at Braintree ; in that part of the 
town which is now incorporated by the name of Quincy. The 
day of his birth was Satur(]lay, July 1 1, 1767. The next day 
he was christened by the name of his great grandfather, who 
at the very moment when J. Q. Adams received his name, 
was resigning his own spirit into the hands of his Maker. 

In the eleventh year of his age, Mr. Adams's father took 
him to France, where he was himself sent as a joint commis- 
sioner with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, at the court 
of Versailles. They sailed from Boston in February 1778, 
' aad arrived at Bordeaux in the beginning of Ayrll of the 
M/we jear. Before that time J. Q. Adamses eAucBiWoii Vi«A 
wao ttat of our commoa schools, inUrrujled \>5 \Sci^ cou- 
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vulflions of the times, but supplied by the substituted cares 
dnd atteDtioQ of both his j^rents. Hh obligations ta them 
in this respect are such as gratitude can never repay to them. 
The impression resulting from it upon his own mind has been 
that of a special dutj incumbent upon him to pay the debt of 
the former age to that which is to succeed ; and to reward his 
parents by transferring the same obligations to his children. 

After residing about eighteen months in France, where he 
was successively placed at two different schools, where he 
learnt the language of the country, and a little Latin, he re- 
turned home with his father. Instead of three commission- 
ers, congress had found it more expedient to keep, at the 
French court, a single minister. Dr. Franklin was appointed 
to that office ; Mr. Lee had a separate commission for Spain ; 
and Mr« Adamses father received permission to come home. 
They came in the French frigate, La Sensible, in company 
with the chevalier de la Luzerne, who succeeded M. Girard, 
»sthe minister of France to the United States. They arrived 
at Boston, August 1, 1779. The Massachusetts convention, 
for forrhing a constitution, was then just about to assemble. 
Mr. Adams's father was elected a member of that body, and 
drew the original plan of the constitution, which, with some 
modifications, made by the convention, was afterwards adopt- 
ed, and is still the constitution of that commonwealth. 

In November of the same year, 1779, the father of Mr. 
Adams was again sent to Europe, with a commission for ne- 
gotiating peace, and a treaty oi commerce with Great Britain, 
i^henever that power should be disposed to terminate the war. 
He took J. Q. Adams with him again, together with his 
younger brother, Charles, who is since dead. They embark- 
ed at Boston in the same French frigate, La Sensible^ then 
upon her return to France ; she was bound to Brest ; but a 
few days after she sailed, in a gale of wind she sprung a leak, 
which, in the course of a very short passage became so large^ 
that she was obliged to make the first land she could reach in 
Europe, and entered the port of Ferrol, in Spain. She was 
unable without a thorough repair to accomplish the remain- 
der ot her voyage. Mr. Adams therefore disembarked, and 
travelled by land from Ferrol to Paris ; where he arrived in 
January, 1780. J. Q. Adams was here put again to schooL 
But in July of the same year, his father went to Holland, and 
took his sons with him there. They were placed first at the 
pu!>lic city-school at Amsterdam, and afterwards at the uni- 
versity of Leyden. In July, 1781, Mr. Francis Dana, who 
had accompanied Mr. Adams's father to Europe, ^.% ^^^\^\.^\^ 
to the legation for negotiating peace, lecm^^L ^ c^viwwwvsiivwk 
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from coDgress, :ia iniijieter plcnipoteiiUary to the empresg oE 
Russia ; and J. Q. Ailatns went with him. as bis private secre- 
tary. He was with him fourleen monihs al St, Petersbui ' 
and in October, 1782, l<;fl bim to return through Sweden, Dc 
mark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland, where hU fathtf 
had shortly before been receivei aa minister plenipotentiai^ 
from the United Stales, and had concluded the commercial 
treaty with the republic of the United Netherlands. Upoa 
this journey he employed the whole winter; passing seTend 
weeks at Stockholm, at Copcnbagen and at Hamburg. jB^ 
reached the Hague Mn April, 1783. His father was theaaf 
Paris, engaged in the negotiations for peace. From ApdC 
until July, J- Q. Adams remained at the Hague, residing wiw 
and receiving iniitruction from C. W. F. Dumas, a native af 
Switzerland, a man of letters, who had been a zealous frieni 
to the American cause, and then held an oflice as agent fof 
the United Stales. In July, an interval of suspension occur- 
red to the negotiations, during which Mr. Adams's father wa» 
called for a short time to Amsterdam ; on his- return to Paria/ 
he took his eldest son with him. The definitive treaty w 
peace was signed September 3, 1783; from whir.h time uatil 
May, 1785, he was cliietly with his fattier in England, HoUanS 
and France. 

Mr. Adams was now nearly eighteen years of age ; and his 
education, as i.hc above detail of his wanderings about the 
world will show, had been rather desultory than regularly 
systematic; rather calculated to make him acquainted witfe 
men than with book^. Hence it happened, that although he 
was always of a studious turn, and addicted to books beyond^ 
the bounds uf moderation, yet his acquirements in literatarc' 
and science were all superficial, and he did not attain so pro-, 
found a knowledge of things as he could have wished. At 
the period of which we are now speaking, he became sensible, 
of other inconveniences which might proceed from a longer 
continuance in such an unsettled coiir^ie. By remaining much 
longer in Europe, he saw the danger of an. alienation from his 
own country, which would disqualify *him for contentment 
with his condition in afterlimes, and be found himself con-. 
trading sentiments, manners, and opinions of Kuropeaw 
growth, which he knew could not suit the regions where b& 
expected to pass his days, and for which he had retained the 
warmest affection. His father was appointed minister to tbd- 
court of St, Jameses; but instead of going with him, J. Q. 
Adams requested permission to return to his native country, 
and finish his education among -his own people. This iaclina- 
//Vjp esactif coflcuffcd with the wiabea o£ Slv. idam^'a &.thet>.. 



He retarned to America, and after six months of studies with 
a private instructor, to acquire sufficient knowledge of the 
Greek language (which, until then, he had neglected) for ad- 
mission to the university at Cambridge, he entered there in 
a class advanced almost to the end of the third jear of the 
collegiate course; and finishing with them the usual term of 
study, took the degree of bachelor of arts, in July, 1787. He 
then immediately entered as a student at law in the office of 
Tbeophilus Parsons, who then resided at Newburyport, and 
was one of the most eminent lawyers which this country hag 
prodqced. Aftet three years of attendance there, J. Q. Adams 
was admitted to the bar in the courts of the state, and fixed 
his residence in the capital of Massachusetts. 
. He resided in Boston about four years. His professional 
practice, during that time, was inconsiderable. His attendance 
at bis office was unremitted ; and having little business to 
occupy his time, he employed much of it in speculations upon 
political subjects in the newspapers. In the summer of 1731, 
he published a series of papers in the Boston Centinel, under 
the signature of Pvblicola^ containing remarks upon the First 
Part of Paine's Rights of Man* These papers were for some 
time attributed to his father, and, for that reason, excited much 
public notice, both in this country and in Europe. They 
were at first very unpopular here, as containing pohtical he- 
resy, and questioning the infallibility of the French revolu- 
tion. But having been republished in England, and received 
with some public commendation there, they afterwards rose 
much in the estimation of that class of literary characters 
among us (and it was once, and still is, too numerous a tribe) 
who import their opinions, twice a year, from London or Li- 
verpool, with the other articles of British manufacture. 

In April, 1793, on the first information that war between 
Great Britain and France had been declared, Mr. Adams pub- 
lished in the Centinel three papers under the signature of 
Marcellus; the object of which was, to prove that the duty 
and the interest of the United States required that they should 
remain neutral in that war. These papers were published 
before president Washington's proclamation of neutrality, and 
when the writer had no knowledge that such a proclamation 
was contemplated. There are two political principles which 
form the basis of the system of policy best suited to the inte- 
rests and the duties of this country — one in relation to its 
internal concerns — unions the other, in respect to its inter- 
course with foreign nations — independence* These principles 
appear to be the keys to his political creed. He believed that 
both the union and independence of t\iQ n^Wou ^^^^^tA^^ 



much upftn the establishment of the system of our neulralilg 
in Ihe wars of Europe. He thought that was the critical nao. 
ment for the estabhshment of this system, and there were 
symptoms ol a tendency in the pubhc opinion, which might 
have involved us immediately in the war, as allies of Prance. 
These were the motives which dictated the papers signed 
Marctlius, which were not much noticed at the time, aad 
which have long since been forgotten. 

Not discouraged by neglect, our young politician, in the 
winter of 1793 and 1794, published another series of papen 
in support of president Washington's administration, ip the 
controversies excited by the French minister. Genet. It was 
his zeal for the independence of the nation, which again im-" 
polled him to write ^ and on this occasion his sentiments hap* 
pened to accord so well with the prevailing public opinion, 
that these papers were received with much favour, and contri- 
buted to give reputation to their author. 

In May, 1794, he was appointed minister resident to the 
United Netherlands. The circumstances which led to this 
appointment were never known to himself. The nomination 
was, of course, made by president Washington. It was said 
that his name was mentioned to the president by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, before his retirement from the department of state. With 
Mr. Adams, Mr, Jefferson had some personal acquaintance 
while he was in France. It has also beeti said that the papers 
just mentioned had attracted the president's attention, and led 
Iiim to make inquiries concerning their author. Mr. Adams'a 
father was then vice-president j but the appointment was as 
unexpected to him as to hie son. 

From 1794 to 1801, Mr. Adams was in Europe, succes- 
sively employed as a public minister in Ilolland, England, and 
Prussia. One of the last acts of president Washington's ad- 
ministration was the nomination of him as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Portugal. But while on his way from 
the Hague to Lisbon, he received a new commissioD, which 
changed his dedtioation to Berlin. The nomination of Mr. 
Adams to this mission was made by bis father ; and has been 
represented as an office bestowed by him upon bis son. It 
WHS even asserted, in the public newspapers, that he had re* 
ceived the separate outjiis of these dilferent appointments. 
The truth was, that on his first appointment, in 1794, he re- 
ceived the outfit only of a minister resident, $4,500 ; that ob 
Lis subsequent appointment as minister plenipotentiary to 
Lisbon, he received, not the full outfit of a minister of that 
rank, but so much as, with the jS'1,500 received in 1794, 
swomited to Out out&t ; that is to say, J4,500morc; making 



■Q the whole, j|9,000, the outfit which has always been allowed 
to every miuisler pleuipotentiaiy, from Ihe first appotiitmetit 
of ministers, under our present constitution. Id tbia respect, 
the case of Mr. Adams, we beheve, has been peculiar. Theie 
have, at least, been inslaiicee of a full outfit allowed, on a new 
appointment given to a person already abroad — and this cir- 
cumstance inay have given riee to Ihe misrepresenlation of 
the fact, as it respected Mr. Adams. The appointment which 
he held under the nomination of bis father, subjected him to 
additional espenses, but never gave him the addition of a dol- 
lar from the public treasury to that which he shuuld have beeo 
entitled to, under the appointment to Lisbon. He resided at 
Berlin from November, 1797, until April, leOi ; and during 
that time concludeda treaty of commerce with Prussia ^ wliich 
had been the principal object t( this mission. He was then 
recalled, just before the commencement of Mr. JetTerson's 
administration. He arrived at Philadelphia, in September^ 
1801. 

In 1802, be was elected a member of the Senate of Mas- 
sachusetts, and served in that capacity one year. He was 
then elected, by the legislature of the same state, a senator 
of the United Slates, for six years, from the 4th of March, 
Hi03. In June, 1808. he resigned that ofHce. In Marchj 
1809, he was nominated by Mr. Madison for a mission to Rus- 
sia, but a majority of the senate being of opinion that such a 
mission was inexpedient and unnecessary, uo vote was taken 
on the nomination. 

The part which Mr. Adams has acted, while in public life) 
has naturally been diversided in the detail, by the different 
offices in which he has been placed. While abroad, hia situa- 
tion VIA& ministerial ; his general duty was marked out by his 
instructions ; and they were pursued to the satisfaction of the 
executive aiilhorily by which he was employed. 

As a member of the state legislature, be made himself ob- 
Dosious to a great and powerfui combination of banking inte- 
rests, by a strong but ini^ffectual opposition to a bank making 
speculation, of which the time ia not yet come to tell the 
whole truth. 

In Ihe senate of the United States, he thought it his duty 
to support the existing administration, in every measure which 
his impartial judgment could approve. But while he thus dis- 
charged what he conceived to be his duty, he committed the 
unpardonable sin against parly. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, by a smalll majority of federal votes, in Ma.'i^VWS^, 
^elected another person to repteaeaX V\\f[R, ttoro "^ve. e.-v^"«^- 
tioii of Mr, Adatns'a term of eerv'we, an.4.\ift"wQ.w.«.*a'«>^"^ " 
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signed the remainder of that term. They had passed reso- 
lutions, in the nature of instractions to their senators, which 
Mr. Adams disapproved. He chose neither to act in con- 
formity to those resolations, nor to represent constituents who 
had no confidence in him. 

It has already been rendarked, that, from the unsettled and 
desultory manner in which his years of infancy were em- 
ployed, Mr, Adams never attained a profound knowledge of 
apy of the sciences. He had always, however, an eager relish 
for the pursuits of literature, and acquired, at an early period 
of life, ar taste for the fine arts. In the capitals of the great 
European nations, the monuments of architecture and of sculp- 
ture continually meet the eye, and cannot escape the atten- 
tion even of i\\e most careless^ observer. Painting — music — 
the decorations of the drama, and the elegant arts which are 
combined in its representations — have a charm to the senses 
and imagination of youth, vivid in proportion to the perfec- 
tion which they naturally attain in those large cities, where 
immense multitudes of men are compressed within so small 
an extent of space. The exhibitions of excellence in all those 
faculties, which Mr. Adams^ had frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing, at the time of life when they were calculated to make 
the strongest impress)ion, gave him a taste for them, which 
has contributed .to much of the enjoyment of his life. 

In the year 1806, a professorship of rhetoric and oratory 
Was instituted at Harvard university, founded upwards of 
thirty years since, by Nicholas Boylston, formerly a merchant 
of Boston. Mr. Adams was appointed the first professor on 
this foundation,^ and has delivered a course of lectures, on the 
subjects of the institution, which have been published in two 
volumes, 8v6. 

Here it may not be improper to mention, that while Mr. 
Adams was minister in Prussia, he wrote that Journal of a 
Tour through Silesia^ which gave so much interest to the 
earliest numbers of this miscellany. The Jirst letter formed 
the first article of the first number which our accomplished 
predecessor submitted to the public attention ; and we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing the editorial para- 
graph, because it shows with what elegance and justice one 
man of genius can praise another : " The subsequent letter 
is the commencement of a series, which will be regularly 
published in this paper. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
general excellence of the following tour. It will be obvious 
to everj intelligent reader, that it has been made by no vul- 
pir traveller J hat by a man of genius «lu4 oWtn^Vv^ti, ^wVvo^ 
w happy uniotkj combines the power ^t ise\ec\Ai^ \!tifc tna^V 
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interesting and picturesque objectS) and of describing them 
gracefully." — Port FoUo^ Jan. 1801. 

These letters were afterwards republished in London, in 
two voluraes, 8vo«, without petuiission from the proprietor of 
the Port Folio, and have sioca been translated into French, 

Mr. Dennie found in Mr. Adams, what, among editors, is 
termed a constant and valuabJe correspondent, as very nume- 
rous articles in the early volumes of this journal would testify, 
if it were proper to designate them* 

In August, 1809, he returned to a political life, having been 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to the emperor of Russia. 
His subsequent negotiations at Ghent, and his recent appoint- , 
ment to the office of Secretary of State, must be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers. 

Mr. Adams was married at London, in July, 1797, to Lou- 
isa Catherina, the second daughter of Joshua Johnson, then 
consul of the United States at that place. He was a native 
of Maryland, and a brother of Thomas Johnson, some time 
governor of that state, and a distinguished patriot of the reva« 
lution. 



PRESIDENTIAL pLECTION- 



LETTER I. 

To the Editors of the ^American, 

Ge\'tlehen : Your recent determiQation to open yoar co- 
lumps to the discussion of the important question, ^^ who shall 
be our next President ? " seems to have given verj general 
satisfaction to those who know the value of your paper, and 
to none more than to the humble individual who now addresses 
you. The question now certainly possesses incomparably 
greater interest than has ever been attached to it, at any former 
Presidential Election. This is the natural result of time and 

I 

circumstance. Heretofore, the people have been guided, ia 
their selection of a President, by their estimation of his ser- 
vices in the field or cabinet, during the great struggle for in- 
dependence. So long as they could recur to the little band 
of worthies, who had borne a part in the revolution, it was aa 
easy task, successively, to single out the most conspicuous ob- 
ject of the nation^s gratitude and admiration. No intrigue, 
no cabal, no discussion, was necessary to point the nation to 
the individual, upon whom, with one accord, it had already 
fixed its view. Our Presidents, indeed, hitherto, have been 
wooed^ rather than the wooers of the people : they have been 
the general rallying points of a grateful patriotism, or of some 
equally noble feeling, which raised them, without solicitation, 
far above all competitors, whose claims were of younger date 
than the era of '76. 

But a generation has now passed away. Our race of revo- 
lutionary heroes and statesmen is nearly extinct; or, if a few 
ftill linger on the stage of life, we can no longer hope to find 
among them, that unwasted vigour of constitution and intel- 
lect, which the arduous and important duties of Chief Magis- 
trate demand. Fathers have aow yielded their places to sons ; 
the circle from which to sele^cthas become greatly enlarged ; 
and merit must be tried by otper tests, than those established 
by the revolution. We ftre upw to look at future f^romtse, 
rather than at f^st performdncje } at the capacity and the will 
to do^ rather than at what has 6een done* 

Under such considerations, it becomes the duty of every 
roan, who has at heart the continued prosperity of his coun- 
try, to engage in the enquiry. The question to be determin- 
ed, is one of momentuous concern ; the office to be be- 
stowed is the highest and most honourable, in the gift of an 
enj/ghteaed and free people ; and the peToaaiueiirtie giud wel- 



Ire, orlhc d&cline and ruin, of the nobicet fabric of govcni- 
lent which the wiedocn of man has ever reared, may depend 
jyoti the ifisuc. 

The Candidates, who have been indoced, by vanity, aiiil>i- , 
^n, the solicitation of partial friends, or other motives 
Ipire to this exalted station, are aa numerous as though Ihc^ 
nze were at the disposal of chance, rather than in the lianda j 

La dmceraiqg people. Each has own friends, and his iiii*^ 
cable enemies; and a species of marfart has been carried,) 
I among them, which certainly has bore na rcscmbtance to . 
ai dtgniBed emulation, which aloni' should actuate bo noura- 
le rivals for the people's Tavour. Vour own character, sirs, 
l«l the hrgh and well merited reputation of your paper, are 
ifiicient pledges to the public, that the champions who enter 
■e arena which you have opened to them. Uiough they may 
wnetimes " till with piercing steel," will at leaal observe to- 
ards each other Lhe courtesies and rights of knighthood. In 
« very nature of the queation to be discussed, indeed, it 
ust become occasionally necessary to speak of the opposing 
ctensions of the several candidates. In doing this, compar- 
>7iJ will be unavoidable; for, thouj^h it should be shown, 
'sitivdy or simply, that any one of them is qurilified lor ihe 
residency, yet it would be necessary further to show not on- 

that he is betltr qualitied than another, but that he h the 
«2 qualified of all. The only fear of unpleasant collision 
:tween your correspondents, will lie in the matintr, in which 
ey may put their respective favourites through these drgrem 
^ comparison. For myself. Messrs. Ediiors, " I aoft one of 
ose gentle ones that would use the Devil htmselF with cour- 
*T/ ■,'' and provided you will permit-me to appear who!'- »u4 
fire, and without the ceremony of cutting and docking, I 
pomise neither to ask for an unreasonable space in your 
tper, nor to say a word that shall oiTend (he strictest laws of 
tcorous discussion. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now, with your leave, 
tnllemeii, enterwithout further ceremony upon the ijuestion. 

I have already stated, what will not be dented, thai lhe 
lanimity of the people, hitherto, in their cbtiice of a Fresi- 
int, has been cbiefly produced by a feeling of patriotic grat- 
)de as well as of admiration, for the successful exertion of ^ 
lenls during our struggle to be free. The same venerdtion 
t the principles of the revolution, will, it is to be hoped, 
intinue to intluence their decision ; and since they can no 
tiger hope to find, among the few survivors of that memora- 
*■ period, that physical and mental energy, w vtUoa^. it^A*^ 
rtue ilself would lose Ha claim to dVstmcUov^, tt\<:'j \v4V<t *»»- 
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ly lo seek among the candidates, for him wlio has profite 
most by the opportunities aflbrded him, of forming tus chari 
acter after the model of our revolutionary fathers. I havi 
no dispottition, Messrs. Editors, to waste either your time a 
my own, with affected circumlocution on this subject; aoi 
shall therefore at once slate Uie propoaitioo, to the deiQODgtn 
t'ton of which all my arguments will he directed. JOHJ 
QUINCY ADAMS, in tvtry essential atiribuU oj Ais charat 
Ur, approaches nearest to that cambhiation of cxctllenct, to&l'Ci 
hai hitherto beeji the ground of out prrferencc, and is thertfw 
ike best qvaliftd to be our next President. 

It is not my purpose to write a biography of llir. Adams ibul 
as I shall be compelled occasionally to refer to the chronoke 
ical events of his life, I must entreat the reader's patience,] 
matters are again brought before him, with which he is alreat^ 
famihar. Wben the glorious cry of Independence ^rBtif 
sued from the halls of Congress, and the sound was ecboiS^ 
1>ack in thunder from every mountain and valley in the confeil 
erated states, the impression which it made upon the hewt 
and minds of alt who heard it, must have been deep and in 
delible. At this period of universal excitement, John Qviii< 
cv Adams had Just reached the age, when impressions ax 
most easily made, and with most difficulty ellaced. ThecMf 
spicuous part which his immediate family and distant relatirM 
»cted, in bringing about this important change in all thett 
fairs and relations of the colonies j — the sort of society ,i;i] 
which, under such circumstances, he must have been ftur 
rounded — the letter to the family, announcing that the awAI 
Declaration had been made— the anxious feehngs of a motbeft 
ifa such an occasion, which must have often burst forth, in ttM 
presence of her children, in earnest prayer, for the succes^j) 
a cause which involved the life and safety of a husband, (^mH 
and friend; — all these circumstances must have combined to 
produce on the mind of young Adams, an impression, which ne 
Bubsequentevenlscoutdhaveobliterated, or can ever obliterate. 
That impression, it.wontd be madness to doubt, must have beeu 
frirrull'j to the print^ltg of the Revolution. 

With Bi>ch fe'ehngg^ tnen, long before the close of the Wat 
of Independence, he accompanied his father — who was nol 
likely to let them sleep — to France, Here again, he wu 
surrounded by the friends of American liberty and Indepeo* 
dence, and the natural enemies of that government, against 
which his infant country was struggling. From this time, un- 
til 1T8S, with the exception of a few months, he remained 
abroad, — partly with his father, and partly in the family oS a 
ifeoflemao who stood high la the esUmaVvoQ of o>ir [evolutior 
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ary fathers : but always in situations where it was most cer- 
taiD, his early impressions in favour of his country's cause, 
would be strengthened and matured. At the period above men- 
fiooed, joung Adams returned home, and continued in the 
country for about nine years, that is, until he was appointed 
resident Minister to the Netherlands, in 1794. It was during 
diis period that he completed his collegiate and professional 
studies; "and having,'' as his biographer informs us, but 
*^ little btisiness to occupy his time," be devoted much of it 
to political subjects ; and it is a fact worthy of notice, that the 
▼iew which he then took, young as be was, of the true poli- 
cy of this country, in relation to the wars of Europe, was 
precisely that which was aflerioards adopted by Washington^ 
wad subsequently recommended and pursued by Jefferson^ 
Damply, a system of neutrality. He maintained with great in- 
genuity and ability, that the happiness and prosperity of these 
states, depended upon their union and independence^ both of 
which would necessarily be endangered by any interference 
in the quarrels of foreign powers. 

*'* These principles" as has been elegantly said, " appear to 
be the keys to his political creed." They were certainly the 
principles of Washington and of Jefferson; and without them 
BO system of policy can lead to the permanent felicity of this 
governrhent or people. It was in support of these principles, 
and of the neutral policy of Washington, that he published 
another series of papers in the winter of 1793 and 1794, un- 
d^ the signature of Columbus, It will be remembered that 
dMMit this time, the French Minister, Gennet, had set at work 
every engine, which ingenuity, cunning, or intrigue, could 
' inrent, to create among the people a spirit of hostility to the 
administration of Washington. . His machinations were ably 
and successfully combatted by Mr. Adams, whose labours on 
this occasion attracted the particular notice and approbation 
of Washington; and would, now that the effervescence of 
feeling excited by the French Revolution has subsided, com- 
mand the approbation of every unprejudiced American. 

Thus far we see, that there is nothing in the political senti- 
ments of Mr. Adams, at variance with die purest and sound- 
est principles of Republicanism. In my next, I shall proceed 
to shew, that however securely the Federalists may have 
counted upon him hitherto as one of their partizans^ they ceas- 
ed so io consider him, on the first occasion which called for the 
expression of his party feelings^ after his return from Europe 
.in 1801. T:^\X.. 
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LETTER 11. 



3b the Editors of (he American, 

Gentlemen : In my first letter. which you have done me 
favour to publish, and for which I owe you my thanks, it 
attempted to be shown, and it was« I think, satisfactorily sho 
that there was no expression of a single sentiment or opini 
in the public writings of Mr. Adams, prior to the year 17 
at variance with the soundest and purest principles, of ra 
licanism. That he had, on the contrary, proved himself 
only well acquainted with the system of policy best adap 
to the internal and foreign relations of this country, butab 
an able supporter of that system. 

I should hardly deem it necessary to add another word, oi 
the subject of Mr. Adams's early political sentiments, but tint 
great stress has been laid, by the friends of all the other cant- 
dates^ upon consistency of principles. No one, I believe, doubt! 
that Mr. Adams now belongs to the republican party. There 
is, in fact, at present, no other party in the United StateSi 
The Executive and Legislative branches of the go vera ment of 
every state in the union, are at this moment republican^ tvA 
the attempt to revive the distinctions and animosities of partt^ 
by insisting on the necessity of choosing a President who has 
been unijormly republican, has been got up only as a co^ute^ 
poise to the superior qualiticatious and pretensions of Johs 
Qiiincy Adams. The absurd attempt to fix upon Mr. Craw- 
ford the charge oi federalism^ because, in a moment of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, he forget the difference of parties^ and felt 
and acted only as an American^ whose country was threatened 
with danger, was intended, not to injure Atm, but to excite 
anew the long forgotten animosities ot republicans against the 
administration of Mr. Adamses /aMer, and thus, if possible, t0 
bring his political*sins to bear upon the son. This mode of 
discussing the question is puerile, as well as illiberal. No 
man ever lived who, uniformly, and under all circumstances, 
viewed the same subject in the same light. The faculty of rea- 
son is given to us, that we may think and act according to oc» 
casion* Opinion must be the result of circumstance, and, to 
be correct, must follow the change of circumstance. Is it 
because the people of the United States have changed their 
principles^ that the whole country is now republican ? No — 
out because the circumstance and condition of the country 
have undergone a change ; and opinions on questions of policy, 
have followed the same course. It h with a view of meeting 
the question upon these grounds, that I shall be compelled to 
trouble you with a few additional remarks upon the early po- 
litical career of Mr, Adams, before I eat^r upon the much 
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. iBQie important eubject of his present Jitnesi tor \ 
president. 1 shall show, that by whatever nome he may have 
been, or may now be, called, his principka have been uni- 
formly consistent j and that those principles have been, thrdugb- 
out the whole of his political hfe, essentially republican. 

It has been seen, that John Qutncy Adams Was appointed 
by fPaskmgto7i, in 1794, resident Minister to the United Ne- 
therlands. He left this country in ftillilment of his mission, 
more than two years before the commencement of his fatherV 
administration, and did not leturn to it, until some time after 
Ur. Jefferson had been inaugurated as President of the United 
States. No evidence whatever appears that, while abroad, he 
took any part in the controversies of the two political parties 
at hone. On the contrary, the early volumes of the Port 
folio bear ample testimony, in the journal of a tour through 
Silesia, the translation from the German of Bulow's travels, 
and numerous other articles known to be from his pen, that 
most of the time, which tould be spared from his diplomatic 
duties, was devoted to the more agreeable and most useful 
pursuits of general literature, history, and science. It is as 
unnecessary, as it would be unjust, to venture upon conjec- 
tures, in relation to the party which IVJr. Adams would, prO' 
bably, have espoused, had he been within the United States, 
during the rancorous and bitter contest which ended in the 
establishment of a republican administration. It is sufficient 
that be was not hereto espouse either party ; and that he had 
not previously committed himself by the avowal of any senti- 
ment hostile to the spirit of our constitution or government. 

In the autumn of 1801, Mr, Adams returned to the United 
States, and was very soon afterwards elected a member of the 
Senate of his native state. I do not mean to deny that he was 
elected by the Federal party, who at that time had the ascen- 
dency in the state, and who no doubt elected him under the 
expectation that he would prove an able and willing auxiliary. 
But the following anecdote will show, that they counted too 
securely upon his aid, and that his principles were too liberal 
to suit the character of a partizan. If the truth of the anec- 
dote should be doubted, it can be substantiated by the most 
unquestionable testimony. The senate of Massachusetts con- 
sists oi forty members : from among these, the constitution 
requires that nine shall be chosen, by joint ballot of both 
houses, to form the Cotmcit to the Governor. Ifthe senators 
■so chosen shall accept their appointments, their seats in the 
Senate remain vacant, and that body then consists but of thirty 
one members. From this peculiar feature in the constitution 
ef ^awachuselts, it will be readily seen, that when p»rtir' 
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baptpfD to be nearly of equal 9trengft,.ttie sabtraction offline 
members from eitkery might give adfceil8eft^y to ^&e ofAen—- ^ 
It 18 an important piece of policy, therefore,'t>ii;sirch occasions^ 
to' determine, in caucus^ who shaN be'hominated, and to take 
especial care tbat the-fibmination shall lead to no loiti ofnum^ . 
bers, Sooin after Mr* Adams had taken his seat in ttie senate, 
be was invited to, and attended, such a caucus of fte Federal . 
party ; and after some little discussion of the subject, he aros<e, 
and in a speech, the libelral sentiments of which astounded ttie 
Essex Jtmta £LnA HaHford-Conventimpohticisins of 4he day, 
proposed that the Cotmcil should be ^electedfrom loth parties in 
proportion to their respective numbers in the Legislature. He 
contepded, that as th^ Council was a public body, provided by 
the constitution for the benefit of the whole people^ and not td 
$erve the purposes of party ^ it was their solemn duty to coa>; 
^ault the wishes of the whole people in its nomination, and not . 
the wishes of a part only. This truly republican proposition 
was of course rejected ; and its autn6r was stigmatized as a 
theorist^ not yet initiated ifito the mysteries of j^ar^yjE^o/f^tc^. 
From that moment, the leaders of the Federal party looked 
upon Mr. Adams with eyes of suspicion and distrust ; and five 
or six ye^rs afterward, when all their hopes and efibrts to at- 
.tach faim to their Cause had failed, this anecdote Was related 
to a mbstxespectable gentleman, now a member of Congress, 
by one of the chiefs of the EssexJuhtaj to shew the patty 
had long regarded Mr. Adams as belonging to the Jeffersohian 
school of politico. 

One other occasion only oc(;urred, during the year tbat be 
was a member of the Senate of MassaclKisetts, of further 
evincing his regard for the interests of thepeople^ and bis de- 
. termined opposition to all oppressive monopiolies, and aristo- 
cratic combinations. I jillude to the question of chartering % > 
new banking institutidb'; which had been got up by the mo-, 
neyed capitalists of Bostbn for purposes of speculation^ and 
to which many member9/of the Leetsi&ture had been induced 
. largely to subscribe, by iB^prbmilbe trdtn it^ founders fllfit their 
shares should be talcqid from them ail a considerable idvaoce. 
The evil tendency or Wch institutions was not then as well 
- understood as it is now| btit the great body of the yeomanry 
saw and felt, that it was an association in which they could 
• take no part — a combination of the rich against the poor, con- 
. trary to the Bp^rit of equality 'fti which our government had 
originated — and they looked at its estat^lishment, therefoi'e, as 
an attempt to enibarrass and oppress theiii. Mr. Adams did 
not hesitate an instant to take the 9aptt?br ride on' this occasion, 
in opposition to iall the wealJ3i 6r Bbstob, and would perhaps 
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have fBCceeded, bad all the republicans in the senate been 
equally incorruptible. It is hardlj necessary t6 add, that thi< 
disinterested and noble conduct, on the part of Mr. Adams, 
excited a powerful clamour against him among the rich spe* 
culators, and tended still further to alienate him from the con- 
fidence of the Federal party. TELL. 



LETTER III. 
To the Editors of the American : 

Gentlemen : The principles which were early instilled into 
the mind of Mr. Adams, both by the precepts and example of 
those with whom his youth were passed, in relation to the na- 
tural rights of roan, and which are ail deducible from our glo- 
rious Declaration of Independence, have never been for a mo- 
ment abandoned or compromised by him, on any question of 
general policy. These principles belong essentially to the 
character of an American* They never were, they never can 
be, the rule of conduct to demagogues, or factious political 
partizans, of any ^ect or denomination. And those who will 
follow clo&ely, and examme impartially, the political course of 
Mr. Adams, will be able to trace every opinion which he has 
given, to the constant prevalence of these principles; they 
will perceive an invariable consistency in every public exprcs-t 
sion of his sentiments, which we look for in vain among the 
devoted followers or leaders of party* Hence it was, that du- 
ring the five years that he continued a member of the United 
States' Senate, be was alternatively claimed by both parties, ' 
and was sometimes found to stand almost alone, in the main- 
tenance of those fundamental truths, which we proudly boast 
as forming the basis of our government, and the assertion of 
which, undoubtedly produced our revolution. It was not 
enough for him, that « proposition, affecting any great national 
intecBtt, originated with this or that party j to secure it to his 
support : he examined it on the broad ground of principle, and 
opposed or defended it, according to the honest dictates of a 
judgment unshackled by preconceptions. 

In 1 803, the seats of both the United States' Senators, from 
Massachusetts, became vacant — one from the expiration of the 
constitutional term of service, the other from resignation be- 
fore the end of the term. Mr. Adams and Mr. Pickering 
were elected to these vacancies ; the former for the full term, 
the latter for the unexpired term. Mr. Adams was the candi- 
date of wh^t was called the libtral ^^tI'J^ ^\i^%x%^^s3<l^^xvs^%^ 
that of the Essex Junta. They \xaA %c^xc^\^ V^I^'^w^^vx vK«e>X^ 
w the Senate, before an opipottau\l^ o^cw«^\»\s\^^.^^: . 
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difference in the political principles of the two men* One of 
the most important questions that ever divided the parties,-*-* 
a measure .of policy which constitutes the grandest feature in 
the administration of Jefferson, — I mean that on the ratifica* 
tion of the Louisiana Treaty^ — had been decided a day or two 
before Mr. Adams reached the seat of government. But the 
measures necessary for carrying it into effect^ were still undec^ 
discussion ; and, on the 'question of appropriating the neces- 
sary sum for that purpose, — after an able and eloquent speech, 
(for an abstract of which the reader is referred to the National 
Intelligencer of 25th Nov. 1803,) in which he took occasion 
to express his entire assent to the Treaty. Mr. Adams record- 
ed his vote with those of the republican majority. He had ' 
been lately accused, indeed, of votiug against the bill enabling 
the President to take possession of the territory thus acquired 
by purchase. I use the term accused^ because, though it is true 
that he did so vote, his motives have been falsely and malig- 
nantly interpreted, in order to shew the subjection of his judg* 
ment, to ^^ tke pernicious passions^^^ and the incapability of his 
mind " to adopt an enlarged and liberal system of policy." — 
The resolutions which Mr. Adams offered to the Senate, 
on that occasion, will shew, that he was as willing and as so- 
licitous, as the administration itself, to admit the people of 
Louisiana to all the rights, privileges, and obligations that be- 
long to citizens of the United States ; but that he was unwil- 
ling to f(f¥ce upon them either prerogatives or duties, against 
their own consent, and contrary to the principles of the con- 
stitution. One of these resolutions contained a truism^ which 
one would have thought it impossible for ingenuity or sophis- 
try to evade — namely, that the people of the United States 
have not conferred upon Congress the power to tax the people 
of Louisiana^ — but, nevertheless, the decision of the Senate 
imphed, that such power had been conferred ! 

It will occur at once, to every mind, capable of calm and 
dispassionate reasoning on this subject, that if there was any 
departure from the principles maintained by our revolution — 
and violation of those rights which have been declared to be 
imprescriptable and unalienable — it was in the vote^of the ma^ 
jority on this occasion, and not in that of Mr» Adamsj whose 
sole object was to provide for the exercise of the same rights 
by the inhabitants of Louisiana, which we have declared to 
belong alike to all mankincl^and upon the recognition of which 
our government had been established. But Mr. Adams him- 
self has already ably vindicated his votes on this question, in 
his reply to the unprovoked and wanton attack of a member 
of Congress, from Virginia; and has sat\s{aelot\\>| ft\\e^uX^ 
thafriends of the constitution, and to aW Trho hvie iVieVkoti^^- 



if to acknowledge the danger of extending too far the con- 
structive puiDCTs o( liiat iiisirument, Uiat his ohjections wero 
founded u[ioci a cod^cientious adherence to principle in nhich 
neither pastion nor //arly feelings had any influence. 

A little incident, however, which occurred during these dis- 
cussions in the Senate, will place in a clearer tighl than a thou- 
Band comments could do, the just estimation in which the nio- 
tivM of Mr. Adams were held by the republican partj. Alter 
the volfc had been taken opon Mr. A.'s resolutions, a distin- 
guished member of that party, now deceasGd,~one who was 
emphatically called the man of ike people, and who was de- 
servedly considered as a medel of pure and incorruptible re- 
publicanism, — took occasion to approach Mr- Adams, and in 
the honest warmth of hia feelings to say to bim — " Your heart 
is right before God ! your principles, and the application of 
them are ungueslionable^ — and tht- xaear and tear of conscitnce 
I have undergone, hrst, and last, on these questions of terri- 
torial governments, is iner^resjifi/e."' It must surely be un- 
necessary to add another word, in vindication of the integrity 
of Mr. A.'g molives, or the consistency of his political prin- 
ciplf.s. 

Those who were conversant with the annals of our govern- 
ment, will know, that, from this time, to the year 1807, no 
question arose in Congress, the decision of which tested the 
strength of the two parties. General Smyth, it is true, in a 
mmute and laborious research into the journals of the Senate, 
has discovered a few votes of Mr. Adams in the minority ; — 
but they were chiefly on questions, on which the most active 
friends of the administration were themselves divided ; and on 
sonie of them, the names of the most distinguished republican 
members will be found in company with that of Mr. Adams. 
The letter of this gentleman, however, above alluded to, "in 
reply to a letter of the Hon. Alexander Smyth to his constitu- 
ents," has so fully answered the objections to all those votes, 
that it would have been a work of supererogation to examine 
the subject anew: J shall therefore merely refer the reader, 
who has any remaining doubts as to the consistency of Mr. 
Adams's subject of great national concern. 

The transactions of the year I b07, soon be forgotten by the 
people of the United States. It was in that year, that the 
dag of our nation was wantonly insulted and violated — that 
our citizens were cruelly wounded and murdered, within our 
own dominions, — and that British oncers, fre^h from the friend- 
ly and hospitable entertainment of our country, i:.Q'n«tv\''^K&.'«- 
barbarous and unprecedented outrage, oi vjWcXv v.o w^*^'*^ i 
BO alonctnenl, no time, can wear out \\\e temelWJova-'^^^^ ^™ 
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which nothing but the divine precepts of th^ gospel eould 
teach as to forgive. On this occasion, vrhen the measures 
which our executive thought proper to adopt, required the 
unanimous and heartj concurrence of all classes of our citi- 
zens, let as see whether the conduct of Mr. Adams resembled 
that of tlu party ^ to which it is now pretended he belonged. 
When the first news of this lawless aggression reached So^/on, 
where Mr. Adams then was^ he waited in person upon the 
" Sthci Me-n?^ — whose province custom had made it, whenever 
any occasion required the expression of the public sentiment, 
io call a town meetings — and forcibly represented to them the 
propriety and necessity of exercii^ing their privilege on this 
occasion. They were Federalists ^ and his urgent entreaties, 
bis eloquence, bis arguments, were addressed to them in vbin. 
They would not consent to call a meeting of the town. — Tht 
Republicans^ in the mean time having also in obedience to the 
custom, first solicited the same men for the same object, and 
with the like success, took upon themselves to invite the citi- 
zens of Boston and its vicinity to meet together at the State 
House. They did so on the 10th day of July, and among 
the first that came was John Quincy Adams. Nor was he an 
inactive, silent spectator. He was immediately placed on the 
eommittee to report resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting. And his name will be found, among other distia- 
guished republicans on this committee, associated with that of 
Dr. Charles Jarvis, Benjamin Austin, Dr. Eustis,and others, the 
well- known fathers of democracy in Massachusetts. The re- 
solutions reported, and unanimously adopted by the meeting, 
were published, and majTbe seen in the papers of the day.-<- 
They were such as did honour to the intelligence and patriot- 
ism of the committee present; and when the Federal select men 
were afterwards compelled^ by the indignant feelings of the 
community, loudly and repeatedly expressed, to call a general 
town meeting, the same resolutions, in substance, were report- 
ed and adopted. At this last meeting John Quincy Adams 
acted as the chairman or moderator. 

Until the period just mentioned, the Federal party had con- 
tinued to flatter tliemselves that Mr. Adams was not wholly 
lost to them. But to see his name publicly associated with 
those of the most active, and of course the most obnoxious, 
democrats^ — at a time, too, when they were seeking to collect 
and rally their forces for a last desperate effort to regain their 
ascendency in the councils of the nation,— was not only a 
death-blow to their hopfes, but a signal for the commencement 
of a bitter persecution against him, wh\ch compelled him soon 
s/ter to resign the Senatorial seat wV\\e\i\xeVie\^a\V\vw\i%xA%» 
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tiiis resignation, it has been lately said, by one ol 
oniform and honest democrats in our country, lliat it "was 
n-eeted by the democrats as highly meTiiorious and truly mag-- 
nanimtms : meritorious, because he gave up all connesion with 
a parly whose principles he dijsapproved of — and magnanimous, 
for bis resigoalitin on the sublime republican principle, that a 
representative ought to obey the voice of hia constituents, or 
give them an opportunity of electinganother in hispliice." •* 



The first session of the Tenth Congress was opened, by 
Proclamation, on the 26lbj>f October, 1807. The Message 
of (he President, which wfll commiuiicated on the succeeding 
day. was a document of anxious anticipation and high interest. 
It entered fully into the state of our foreign relations, and 
seemed to carry with it a conviction that it would he eitreme- 
Ij difficult, if not impossible, much longer to maintain our 
peaceful attitude. The session was a hu^y and important one. 
The defection of one of the most active and eloquent sup- 
porters of the administration, had carried tvith it a large por- 
tion of the republican party ; and it required the zealous and 
continued co-operation of all the friends of our union and I'n- 
dtpendenci, to counteract the two-fold opposition thus created 
against the Executive. 

Of the usual committees, appointed to consider the varioua 
subjects embraced iu the President's commnnication, the name 
of Mr. Adanas will be found ou all the most important. Of 
that on the subject of the outrage on the frigate Chesapeake, 
as likewise of that appointed to consider the further legisla- 
tive provisions necessary for the etTecIual preservation of the 
peace of the United States, he was the chairman. On every 
fjnestion of importance, indeed, it will be found by a recur- 
rence to the chronicles of the time, that Mr. Adams was a 
decided, zealous and able defender of the interests and boil' 
our of his country. 

On the llith of December, Mr. Jefferson, by meesige, re- 
commended the adoption of some immediate and eflectual 
measure to secure the safety of our shipping and seamen-, 
and Mr. Adams was one of the committee which soon after- 
wards reported a bill for laying an embargo in all the ports 
and harbours of tbe United States, Such a measure as this 
was loudly called for ; it was the only alternative to open war, 
"* -•■ ■ p wholly unprepared, by wt\\*iV(ivws 
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and merchant vessels could be protected from impressment 
and seizure. It was the measure proposed l>j Jefferson him- 
self; and many a bitter sarcasm* sihce thrown out gainst its 
terrapin like prudence, has marked it emphatically as the Jef- 
fersonian policy n Let us see whether all who now profess to 
be of the Jeffersonian School, to have been uniform^ consisUni 
democrats, and more particularly whether that candidate for 
<be Presidency who is called, by way of pre-eminence, '' the 
democratic candidate," thought or acted with Mr. Jefferson 
at that important crisis^ — Mr. Crawford, who bad been ap- 
pointed by the state of Georgia, to supply the place in the 
Senate of the United States, vacated by the lamented death 
of Abraham Baldwin, had taken his seat a few days before the 
bill, just mentioned, was reported to the Senate. On the ques- 
tion of its Jinal passage^ his namejfml\ be found in a minority 
of 510?, in company with that of Tinwthy Pickerings and others 
of the Essex Junta school! while that of Mr. Adams vstands 
at the head of the republican majority. On the final passage 
of the bill for fortifying the ports and harbours of the United 
States^ on which Mr. Adams, who was one of the committee 
that reported it, again voted with the republican majority. 
Mr. Crawford, after a vain attempt to defeat the bill by the 
introduction of an amendment designating certain limits with- 
in which specified sums should be expended, voted in a mt- 
nority of eleven^ in the same good company as before. If the 
Latin adage, noscitur a sociis^ be always true, what shall we 
say of tt^e consistency of this gentleman's democracy? But 
these facts are not related with a view to take from Mr. Craw- 
ford any merit, which may be claimed for him, on the score 
of bis having been uniformly republican* I doubt not that he 
has been so, from the commencement of his political life. 
But, as an argument to the contrary might be drawn from 
these facts^ at least as strong as any which his advocates have 
adduced against the integrity of Mr. Adams's political prin- 
ciples, they are mentioned merely to remind these gentlemen 
of another tritt maxim — that, '' those who live in glass houses^ 
ought not to throw stones.^^ — There is not a vote of Mr. Adams 
on record, which manifests such direct and decided hostility 
to any measure of Mr. Jefferson's administration, as these two 
votes of Mr. Crawford : there is not one for which reasons 
tenfold more republicati, might not be assigned. And yet the 
motives^ of the one have been arraigned, by the very men who 
contend for the exclusive Jeffersonian principles of the other. 
The truth is, that in selecting a President of tk$ United States, 
we must look for some less equivocal evidences of capacity 



and litDess, than those furnished by the Jinirnals of tungras. 
Were we to jodge by th-^m alone, we should be compelled to 
come to the conclusion, that consistency 0/ prvici//li, and un- 
interrupted altackmctit to parti/, are Ulleily iiicmitjiatible with 
each other. And surely, he who looks at a que^lion with tlie 
«x|)aiisive and liberal views of a national Icjiislator, la more 
fit to be enlrusled with the managonient of a nation^a con- 
cerns, than he who either believes that his parti/ can never he 
wrong, or blindly followa it whether right or wrong. What 
human wisdom is there that never erred? What system of 
policy was ever adopted or invented, that would suit all occa- 
sions ? And IS the statesman who adapts his policy to the occa- 
sion, to be accused of apostocy. or abandonment of principle, 
because the view which he may happen to lake of a measure, 
at one time, differs from Ihat of the yaiiy with which he may 
happen to act, at another'^ It seen>s to me, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, upon such grounds, to establish Ihc conaiat- 
tncy of any one of the candidates, or of any other honest and 
enlightened politician. The same majority that refused to 
re-charter the old Bank of the United Stales, on the ground 
of the aiiti- republican and pernicious influence of such insti- 
tutions, gave creation to a new one of thrice more gigantic 
form and power ; and one of the most strenuous advocates of 
tbis tremendous machine, was Mr. Calhoun, another tmiform 
and consistent republican. The most intelligent portion of 
the community, of all parties, would probably have no scru- 
ples nnxD to acknowledge, that the majority were wrong in both 
these measures. Had the old bank been re-chartered, many 
years of pecuniary distress would have been avoided ; and 
had the new one never been instituted, our country, perhaps, 
would have suflcred less from the disgrace of corrupt and 
fraudulent speculation. 

Having thus followed Mr. Adams nearly to the close of his 
service in the Senate of the United States, I shall conclude 
this letter, and this part of my subject, with a few brief ex- 
tracts from his " Letter to the Hon. Harriftn Gray Otis," of 
the 3Ut March, 1808, written with a view to vindicate to his 
constituents, the course he had pursued on the subjects of the 
Embargo, and the difierences in controversy between our coun- 
try and Great Britain. It was in reply to a letter from Timo- 
thy Pickering to the Governor of Massachusetts, intended, as 
Mr. Adams says, for communication to the Legislature, and, 
therefore to be regarded in the nature of an appeal to their 
constituents, and to the people at large. " To both these tri- 
bunals (says Mr. A.) 1 shall alwajB hoXi m-j'a^M w.tawA'iOv'i 
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for every act of my public life.'' After urging some objec- 
tions to the sort of appeal made by Mr. Pickering, Mr. A. re- 
marks: ^' II is not through the medium of pergonal sensibi- 
lity, nor of party bias, nor of professional occupation, nor of 
geographical position that iht whole truth can be discerned, of 
questions involving the rights and interests of this extensive 
Union. When their discussion is urged upon a state legisla- 
ture, the first call upon its members should be to cast all their 
feelings and interests as citizens of a single state^ into the com- 
mon stock of the national concern* * 

In reply to the federal slander, that the embargo owed its 
origin to secret corruption, and terror of Napoleon, Mr. Adams 
sa^s : "^ These are fictions of foreign invention. The French 
Emperor had not declared that he would have no neutrals. 
He had not required that our ports should be shut against 
British commerce : But the" orders of Council, if submitted 
to, would have degraded us to the condition of colonies : if 
resisted, would have fattened the wolves of plunder with our 
spoils. The embargo was the only shelter from the tempest — 
the last refuge of our violated peace." — After some unan- 
swerable arguments against the rule of war adopted by Great 
Britain, he goes on to say : " I am not the apologist of France 
and Spain ; I have no national partialities ; no national attach- 
ments but to my own country. I shall never undertake to 
justify or to palliate the insults or injuries of any foreign pow- 
er to that country which is dearer to me than life. If the 
voice of reason and of justice could be heard by France and 
Spain, they would say — you have done wrong to make the 
injustice of your enemy towards r^eutrals the measure of your 
own. If she chastises with whips, do not you chastise with 
scorpions. Whether France would listen to this language, I 
know not. The most enormoud infractions of our rights hither- 
to committed by her, have been more in menace than in ac- 
conriplishmcrit. The alarm has been justly great ; the antici- 
pation threatening ; but the amount of actual injury small. — 
But to Britain, wmit can we say ? If we attempt to raise our 
vpices, her minister has declared to Mr. Pinckney that she 
will not hear. I'he only reason she assigns for her recent 
orders of Council is, that France proceeds on the same prin- 
ciple. It is not by the light of blazing temples, and amid the 
groans of women and children perishing in the ruins of the 
sanctuaries of domestic habitation at Copenhagen, that we 
can expect our remonstrances against this course of proceed- 
ing will be heard." 
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My limits will not allow me to make (iirther extracts. But 
I wish the whole letter could be published, and republished, 
in every paper Id the Union. It would convince the people 
of the United States, that he who could utter such sentiments 
could never have been a demagogue ; — could never have be- 
longed io party ; and that what Mr. Adams now professes to 
be^ he has been at all times of his political life — a real Amt-^ 
rican, a true republican in heart and principle, in practice as 
well as in theory. TELL. 



LETTER V. 

To the Editors of the American. 

Mr. Adams resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, nearly a year before the end of his constitutional term 
of service. Th^ course which he had pursued while in thaf^ 
body, it has been seen was too Republican, to give satisfaction 
to his federal constituents ; and they had passed certain reso- 
lutions, designed to operate as instructions to their Senators, 
the tenour of which Mr. Adams thought irreconcilable with 
the existing state of affairs. The same principles, however, 
which had governed every political act of his life, are mani- 
fested in his resignation. For, while he proved his determin- 
ation to maintain his own independence, by refusing to act in 
conformity with such instructions, he at the sam^ time gave 
evidence of his recognition of their right to instruct their re- 
presentatives, by affording them an immediate opportunity of 
electing a more congenial one in his place. 

His resignation may be regarded, as one of the most com- 
plete and perfect illustrations of political consistency that eVer 
was exhibited. There is, indeed, scarcely another example 
of the kind on record. Other representatives, it is true, have 
" Sicknowledged the right of their cohstituents to control their 
votes-^have bowed to the will of the majority ; but in doing 
so, they have shown either that they had no fixed principles 
of their own, or that they were ready to sacrifice both them 
and their consciences at the shrine of popularity. Politicians, 
in general, are too apt to regard the obligations of morahty 
as subservient to the temporary policy of party. A distin- 
guishing trait in the character of Mr. Adam8,on the contrary, 
IS that he acts always upon the principle, that m&ral ^ud polit' 
ical integrity is one indivisible virtue, the obligations of which 
are paramount under every circumstance of applir ation. No 
devotion to party, no hope of political advancement^ coaldL 
ever induce him to violate h\a sexvse ol mQ\^ \^^<\\.x\\^% ^^ 
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have seen liitn, therefore, while iu the Senate of the United 
States, pursuing the straightpathof duty — turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left — flattering no party by a blind and in* 
discriminate adoption of all its measures — and becoming the 
able advocate, or the dauntless antagonist, of every proposi- 
tion according as it tended^ in his unbiassed judgment, to pro- 
mote or to injure, the honour or interest otihe nation. Can it 
be doubted, that the concerns of a nation would be safer un- 
der the guardianship of such a man, than under that of a sec- 
retary in poiiticsi a devotee of party ? 

But, " political consistency" is every thing, cry the advo- 
cates of all the other candidates — " We must have a Presi- 
dent who has been uniformly republican — who voted for the 
election of JeiTerdon — who supported his administration, and 
who has been the constant friend of Madison and IM^onroe." 
Be itso ; I am willing to agree that we ought to have a Presi- 
dent ^^ who has been uniforml^^ republican," and who support- 
ed the administration of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. — 
But let us compare the pretensions of the several candidates 
upon these grounds. We have seen that Mr. Adams has been 
*" uniformly republican." We have seen that he was abroad 
in a ministerial capacity, at the period of Mr. JefTerson^s elec- 
tion, but that he did support ^^ his administration" in all its 
most ijiportant measures; and that he opposed it only on 
points of constitutional construction^ where its warmest friends 
might honestly ditier in opinion. That he was an advocate of 
the war, and that he was the friend and supporter of Mr. Mad- 
ison, throughout the whole of his administration, is abundant- 
ly proved, by his votes and speeches in the Senate, by his let- 
ter to Mr. Otis, and by his having been appointed to, and con- 
tinued in, by Mr. Madison, some of the most important nego- 
tiations in which this country was ever engaged. That he has 
been the constant, Arm, and efficient supporter of the present 
administration, I shall take occasion hereafter to show. 

Mr. Crawford, there is no reason to doubt, voted for the 
election of Mr. Jefferson. But it has been seen, that, during 
the short period of his Senatorial service uqder that adminis- 
ti^tion, on two occasions, he united with its bitterest enemies in 
opposing ineasures, which were regarded as of vital impor- 
tance to the safety and interests of the country — I mean the 
embargo^ and the fortifying our ports and harbours. " Call 
you that backing your friends ? A plague upon such back- 
ing." Under Mr. Madison's administration, Mr. Crawford 
not only gave his vote to recharter the old Bank of the Uni- 
iedS/ates~a measarf*. in direct oppositiou lo Ihe Teip\\bUc«.ii 
poJicj, but took an active aud virulent part iulVie discussion ol 



^estjon, indirectly denying to (he people the right of in> 

tg their represt'ntalives, and denoanciDg those Stales, 

lad expressed an opinion, as actuated by avarice and 

ihe loVK of dumination. In the debates on the questioa of 

war, on the contrary, Mr. Crawford took no pari, but sat a. sj- 

I icnl listener, not once opening; hia lips to utter a single argu- 

I ntent ia> support of the Dtciaralion. U lW\3 reptiblicanism .' 

Is this politieal cnnsiflenrff ? With regard to the prtstnt ad- 

1 ministration, Mr. Crawford's opposition commenced even bt- 

I' fore the election o( Mr. Monroe. He was a rival candidate f 

t and it would he sinning against all experience of human na- 

I ture to believe, that dr/eaj could change liis hostility into sin- 

I cerity of friendship. Until lately, indeed, his opposition has 

! been open and avowed ; but it hns been found that Mr. Mon- 

I roe dwells so securely in the people's love and veneration, 

that their favour is not to be purchased by oppugnalion to 

him — and the feelings that were before avowed».are now dis- 

guistd. If this is doubted, let the public papers, and tbe 

public men. who have been constant in their support of Mr. 

Crawford for the last six jtors, be consulted. 

Let us now apply the same tests to Mr. Calhoun. At the 
time of Mr. Jefferson's election, he was not of legal agelo 
vote. Upon this point, then, he stands on no better ground 
Iban Mr. Adams, who was not in the coxnitri/. He did not en- 
1^ terinto public life until after Mr. Jefferson bad retired. VVhat- 
cver might have been his feelings or sentiments, therefore, itia- 
certainhe could have given no e^iaVni support to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson. In this, then, though he stands on bettec 
ground than Mr. Crawford, he must lose in the comparison with 
Mr. Adams. He was elected to Congress during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Madison ; and it affords me pleasure to acl^nowl- 
edgc, that he was for the most part a zealous and able champ- 
ion of that administration. On one occasion, however, if on 
BO more, it bas been seen that he forgot the policy of Jeffer- 
son and of Madison, abandoned the great republican interests, 
and stood forth the active partisan of stock-jobbers and mo- 
ney-lenders. His interest, his eloquence, and his influence^ 
were all exerted to give existence to the new Bank of 'Ae 
I United Statis — an institution which every plain and consider- 
; ate republican, regards aa a fearful engine of aristocracy, and 
I as tending directly to the subversion of that purity and sim- 
I plicity, which form the leading features of our constitution 
I and government. That Mr. Calhoun has been the steady 
; friend of the present administration, I a.dm\\. ^'\^ ^eawi^^- 
' Bui so also bas 3fr. Adams been -, aad it vemaVft?; \.<» ^«. ^*'^*' 
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whether, upon this ground, Iiis claims to the support of the 
people, are stronger than .those of the latter gentleman* This 
comparison will be further extended in due time. 

With respecf to Mr. Clay : it may be said, that like Mr. 
Calhoun, be did not come into public hfe, untiV after Mr. 
Jefferson had retired from the helm of afiairi^ : for, though 
Y\e was in the Senate for one Session, .namely, *1806 7, 
the subject on which he was engaged were, for the most part, 
of a local and domestic nature, involving no party question, 
and requiring no expression of feeling towards the adniinis« 
tration. The claims of these two gentlemen, therefore, are 
in this respect, equal ; and both are of younger date than 
those of either Mr. Crawford or Mr. Adams. It is evident, 
that neither can make pretensions to the support of the peo- 
ple, on the favourite ground of adherence to the maxims and 
policy of Jefferson^s administration. Under the succeeding 
administration, Mr. Clay came again into Congress ; and 
proved himself not only one of its most active, but one of its 
most constant supporters. It is far from my purpose to ques- 
tion his republican principles. His talents are brilliant; his 
attainments rich and varied ; the character of his mind is 
great and lofty ; and his eloquence is luminous, fascinating, 
and powerful. To whatever party such a man attached him- 
self, he could not. fail to be useful. But will it be said, that 
this splendid Orator has been the constant friend, the unt« 
form supporter, of the present administration ? Has he not, 
on occasions deeply involving the interests of the nationt 
evinced the most decided hostility to the wise and prudent 
policy of Mr. Monroe ? Has he not sc^metimes used the high 
power and influence of his station, to the great embarrassment 
of the operations of government ? We shall find answers to 
these questions in the various reports of Committees, selected 
by him. In some of these, we shall not only discover strong 
expressions of opposition to the Executive, but find also ma- 
ny sarcastic sneers against a policy, which every consideratioa 
of prudence recommended, and which subsequent events have 
shewn to have been well devised. I would not argue from this, 
that Mr. Clay has ever deserted his party, or abandoned his prin- 
ciples ; or that he has ever been other than a pure, disinter* 
ested, and zealous republican* But surely the friends of this 
gentleman, as well as those of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Craw- 
ford, who build their hopes of the people's favour, upon the 
ground of unshaken devotion to the three republican admin- 
JstratioDs, will be compelled to acknowledge, that tie claims 
of Mr. Adams are, in this regard^ at \ea^l o? equal >jaV\d\tY* 
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Those who src yet unprejudiced, who examioe and compare 
only fortbe sake of truths will perhaps discover^ that even on 
this chostn ground^ he occupies the most commanding height* 

TELL. 



LETTER VI. 



In the brief examination of the comparative pretensions of 
the several candidates, on the grounds quoted in my former 
letter, I purposely omitted the name of GeneralJackson^ for 
several reasons. ' In the first place, I do not helieve that be 
seriously entertains a wish to be President of the United States, 
ox that his friehds have any hope of advancing him to that 
high dignity. In the second place, I feel so enthusiastic a 
veneration for his military character^ that I am unwilling to 
run the hazard, \3y too close an investigation of his other qual^ 
iiiesj of losing SLuf portion of my own respect for him, or of 
weakening the hold which he now most deservedly has on the 
love and gratitude of the people. We owe to General Jack*- 
fion all that can be due to the soldier. It was his heroism^ 
during the late war, that turned the current of disaster which 
had nearly overwhelmed us. He it was, who raised oUr fallen 
glory from the dust, and gave new life and hope to his de- 
sponding country. But, non omnia po^sumus omnes : the hero 
in war, does not always prove to be the best leader in peace. 
The daring intrepidity which constitutes the brightest trait in 
the character of a soldier, might lead to ruinous consequences 
if displayed in the conduct of a stafesman. The two charac- 
ters are essentially distinct ; and the qualities that might exalt 
the. one to fame and honour, might plunge the other into con- 
tempt and disgrace. The true policy of our government is 
peace : 'and this perhaps would be always more surely main- 
tained, by having a Chief Magistrate whose title to that high 
distinction rests upon other ground than military pre-eminence. 
Leaving out of the comparison, then, the victor of Welling- 
t6n's irivincibles, I think it must be acknowledged, upon a 
careful and candid review of the public lives of the other can- 
didates mentioned — so far as consistency of principle^ and uni- 
form republicanism, are concerned — that the pretensions of 
John Quincy Adams, are more substantial than those of any 
of his competitors. His enemies, indeed — the enemies alike 
of all liberal and expanded sentiment — have made a gross at- 
tempt to be witty at the idea of his ^' republican education and 
nurture ;" — they have sneered at the principles of his faihtr i 
and have laboured, with the unhaUoviGA xe^\ ol l^Oiv»\^^ V» 
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cover with odium tiie declining days of a patriot, whose vigour 
of life was spent in contriving and securing the independence 
we now enjoy. To no single individual who bore a part in 
the revolution, do the people of the United States owe more 
for the blessing of freegovernment^ than to the venerable fa- 
ther of John Quincy Adains. The truth of this is to be found 
in every hirtory of the time ; it will be acknowledged by every 
contemporary patriot which still survives. He was among the 

^ first of his countrymen to proclaim resistance to the oppressive 
demands of the British ministry ; and his talents, zeal, and in- 
fluence, were unintehrapiedly exerted to rouse th^ spirit of in- 
dependence throughout the colonies. Could the ''education 
and nurture^' of the son of such a man, h^ other than '' re- 
publican?'^ Could such a father^ while he was hazarding 
fortune, fame, and life itself, in support of liberty and inde- 
pendence, instil into the nriind of his son, principles adverse 
to the natural rights of man ? Could any .yoti^A, brought up 
lirithin the domestic circle of such men as Samuel Adams^ Jo" 
siah Quincy y and John Hancock^ fail to imbibe a portion of that 
, manly spirit of freedom which moved, animated, and prompt- 
ed their every thought and action ? Who will dare to claim 
the merit of '' republican education and nurture,^' if it be de- 
nied to John Quincy Adams ? But I beg pardon of my coun- 
trymen for descending to notice a sneer so vile and malicious. 
No American could have uttered it, and none, I trust, will be 
found to give it countenance. Who would have beheved, that 
those who make so much clamour about '' political consisten- 
cy,'' should be the very men to recur, on all occasions, to the 
frinciples oiihe father^ in estimating the merits of the son? 
had thought that it was the boast of this happy country, that 
every man in it was the artificer of his own honour or shame ; 
that neither dignities nor qualities, vices nor virtues, wereAe- 
reditary. But these self styled republicans, the pseudo friends 
of our revolutionary maxim, that '' all men are created equal," 
with an incongruity which nothing can reconcile, while they 
deny to Mr. Adams the inheritance of his father's virtues^ 
which all acknowledge, would make him the heir of his politi- 
cal sins^ which are such only in the eyes of party. If he is to 
be punished for the one, by what rule of justice is it, that he 
should not be rewarded for the other ? 

Besides '^ that he was educated a federalist,'' it is alleged 
against Mr. Adams, that he '^ is still a federalist in principle." 
If this term be here used in its true and original sense, I an- 
swer, that if he were not " a federalist in principle^^'^ he would 

be un6t to admiaister the concerns of ^ftdtral government, -^ 




!n the eame sense are Jefferson and AtaJison federalists ; and 
aome of the ablest political papers that ever were iviicteii, aie 
from the pen of toe latter, under the openly and proudly 
avowed name of" federalist,"' I3 there ant/ American who re- 
veres the constifulion of his country, who comprehends the 
principle of our union, Tvhoisnnta "federalist?" Thewor- 
shipperof Mahomet, mightwith less absurdity of paradox, call 
himself a ckrislian. But if the term be used in its contracted 
parti/ acceptation, and meant to signify exactly the reverse of 
what it literally imports, I have already an^iwered the objec- 
tion by showing that Mr. Adams has never been a party poli- 
lidan — and what he iieser has Oecn, it is worse than absurd to 
say that he is still. 

It is urged further againat Mr. Adams, " that he is irritable, 
and by no tncans coitrtcmis in his manner and address." The 
ground of the first part of this charge is, that he does not st< 
lently submittobe abused ; that he condescends, on occasion, 
to repel the unprovoked attack of hia enemies, and stands 
forth, in his own name, to defend that name, from vile, un- 
founded and malignant slanders. If, to show an indignant sense 
of injury or insult — to be prompt to defend himself from rude 
assault — be evidence of irritability, it will not be denied, 'Mhat 
be is irritable." But such is the irritability of every honest 
man : it is the universal concomitant of conscious probity and 
virtue ; and not to show it, on all proper occasions, would ar- 
gue either the most consummate vanity, or the moat despica- ' 
ble meanness. — Mr. Adams is equally far from both. The se- , 
cond part of the objection, that he is " by no means courteous 
in his manners and address," is almost loo puerile and ridicu* 
loue to be noticed ; but, nevertheless, it may be well to unde- 
ceive those who, knowing Mr. Adams only by report, have been 
taught to believe him an unpolished savage, 1 shall certainly 
not contend that he is either a Petit maifre era Dandy; or 
that he belongs to the still more modern race of the Corinthian 
■or the Exquisite. He does not trim his mouth to the perpetu-^fl 
al smile, nor discipline his head to the ready bon of the sy- 
chopbant. He does not bely his candour, fay expressing an 
unfelt dehght at the intrusion of every impertinent or curious 
visiter ; but still less does he assume the haughty, supercilious, 
condescending air of vain superiority. His " manners" are 
formal indeed, but neither awkward nor uncivil ; and though 
his "address" may strike the casual observer as cold and re- 
pulsive, those who seek him further, will discover an anima- 
tion in his eye, a warmth of feehng in his countea&nc& a.vi<i 
language, that prove his AeorE loV " c.ouAco'oai;^ 'wXaSs-NW 
E 
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toaj be the external iDdications. Sincerity/ speaks in evei * 
action, too plainly to be misinterpreted ; and that should be 
r^arded, ^mong plain republicans at least, as a virtue of more 
worth, than tbe cotcr/e5;y which teaches the tongue to utter 
what the heart denies. 

It is said, in addition, '' that his coldness of disposition will 
prevent him from attaching to himself any friends. The fact, 
that he has attached to himself tnan^ friends, is sufficient an- 
swer to this objection. But there is, in truth, no coldness in 
bis disposition ; and those who accuse him of it, forget that, 
they chaise him at the same time with irritability ^of temper : 
for the^eare two incongruous qualities, which were never found 
united in the same mental organization. The coldness com- 
plained of is altogether in exterior.^ and the friends who are 
attached by that, are seldom worth retaining. The inner man 
is composed of all the kindlier feelings that ennoble human 
nature — a warm and active benevolenccj expansive charity, 
and an honest ingenuousness that knows no deception, that 
admits no suspicion. The friends of integrity and truth, will 
always be the friend of such a man. 

The last objection brought against Mr. Adams is ^' that he 
is not fitted for a practical politician.'' This, if well founded, 
would of itself have sufficed to exclude Mr. Adams from all 
consideration, as a candidate for the Presidency. It has been 
so much ihefashion, however, for those who know not how to 
deny the profound wisdom and sagacity of the Secretary of 
State, to aim at destroying the effi3Ct of thek unwilling acknow- 
legement, by representing him as a theorist, that I doubt not, 
upon examination, this objection will be found, like all the rest, 
invidious and unsubstantial. So far as we have already had 
occasion to look into the political acts of Mr. Adams, they seem 
to have been founded upon a sound practical knowledge. Let 
"us now see what has been his conduct in the wider field of di- 
plomacy. For this purpose it will be necessary to take a brief 
review of the state of public affairs in Europe, at the period 
of Mr. Adams's mission to Russia. TELL. 



LETTER VII. 

To the Editors of the Baltimore American* 

Gentlemen : One of your correspondents, who calls him- 
self " A Friend to Truth," in your paper of the 28th June, 
has accused me of making an unwarrantable assertion, in re- 
/a^/oa to the vote of Mr. Crawford, on the bill for fortifying 
^Aej?or^s atid harbours of the United States. 





an 

__ r TJie urbanity of manner and courtesy of slyle, used by tlus 
rvrriler, entitlehiin to respectful notice; and Imu^taskyourpec- 
mieeion to interrupt, for a little, the regular course of my sub- 
ject, in order to reply to bis accusation. I profess to be as 

I much a friend to truth, as your correspondent who so styles 

L himself; and should regard my tetters as much more worthy 

' to be cast into the flames than otfered to your columns, if } 

thought they contained a single assertion not founded in fact, 
or a, aiu^le reflection that could lead lo false or unjust couclu- 
stons with regard to the character of any one of the caiidi- 

I dates. Truth alone has been the end and object of my inves- 

tigations : it K the cynosure by which my whole course has 

I been directed ; and when its radiance shall cease to illumine 

t my path, I shall be the first lu warn my fellow citizens against 

the danger of further pursuing mj guidance. 

SpeakjDgof the bill above alluded to, your correspondent 
has said, tf^t it "was a jireparalion for an expected war, and 

[ ought not lo have been opposed by any man who was a friend lo 

his country y This isa much bolder assertion than I should have 
felt myself justified in making; particularly as it leads to the 
inference, that no man who VGted against any preparation for 

' the war, could have been a friend to his country. Now, the 

Embargo was a preparatory measure, a must essential prelim- 
inary, growing out of the same expectation of war, and pro- 
duced by the same train of aggressions; and yet it has not 

, been denied — indeed it cannot be denied — that Mr. Craw- 

ford voted against that, in every stage of its progress through 
the Senate. Why should it escite surprise, that he who votuei 
against the first measure of preparation, should vote also against 
the second ? His motives, for either vote, have not been ar- 
raigned by me. They may have been pure and patriotic. But 

i' it is very certain, these votes did not correspond with thf- 
views of Mr. Jefferson on those subjects, and that they were, 
in exact accordanr.e with those of the o/j^osid'on, in both Houses 
of Congress, which had just then been organized against the 
administration, and which owned for its leader a very distin- 
guished member from Virginia, who to this day mainlams the 
ground which he then assumed. 

But your correspondent goes on to say, in contradiction of 
my statement, that the bill for fortifying the ports and har- 
bours of the United States, " met with no opposition tokatciier 
as to its principle,''^ There may, perhaps, be some hidden 
meaning attached to this word " principle," which I am una- 
ble to penetrate, and which may bear out your correspondent 
in his bold assertion ; but to common undeti\.»'ftA\\\'{^i>-V«. «^- 
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gily made evident," that the bill was opposed oren ^'asto its 
principle." By recurring to the act as it finally passed, (vol. 
3, p 131, chap. Ill, of the Laws of the United States,) it 
will be found that its objects and purposes were, to authorize 
the President *" to cause such of the fortifications heretofore 
built or commenced^ as he may deem necessary^ to be repaired 
or completed, and such other fortifications and worilB to be 
erected as will afibrd more efiectual protection to our forts 
and harbours," &c.'for the accomplishment of which objects 
and purposes, the sum of one million of dollars was appro- 
priated. Was it ^' no opposition" to the principle of this act, 
in the first place^ to propose to strip the President of the dis- 
cretionary authority which it gave him, and in the second 
place, to render the complete execution of it impracticable 
by apportioning the sum to limits within which it could not be 
expended for the purposes intended? How, for example, 
could the President cause the fortijicaiions heMofore built or 
commenced '^ within the Delaware Bay and river, Jersey and 
New York" to be repaired or completed^ if half the sum re- 
quired for that object, were ordered to be ^^ laid out and ex- 
pended" "within the states of Georgia, North and South Car- 
olina ?" The very excuse offered, by " a Friend to Truth'* 
for the amendment proposed by Mr. Crawford, is an evidence 
of his opposition to the principle of the bill. He tells us it' 
was bottomed on the principle recommended by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, viz — " To make your appropriations specific wherever the 
objects can be specified.^^ The objects of the appropriation in 
this case, we have sieix, were to repair or complete fortifica- 
tions already built or commenced, and to erect such other 
fortifications and works as should afford more efiectual pro- 
tection to our ports and harbours. Was ever appropriation 
more specific ? Or could the object f be more clearly specified/ 
But, nevertheless, says your correspondent, " Mr. Crawfordix 
by this amendment, showed his good sense and friendship to 
the principles of the bill." Was it by refusing to trust the 
expenditure of this million, to the discretion and patriotism of 
Mr* Jefferson — the man for whom he professed to feel so gr^at 
a veneration as to make it a matter of conscience to obey even 
his recommendation — that he "showed his good sense ?^'* Waa 
it by seeking to load it with unnecessary restrictions and geo- 
graphical limitations that he displayed his ^^ friendship to the 
principles of the bill?'^^ No, no, I repeat it, Mr. Crawford was 
opposed to the bill ; the design of his amendment was obvi- 
ously to prevent its passage ; and this was well understood at 
the time by the frieads of the admimslTaliou. \udeed \t is not 
possible to look at the Law, and the am^mdm^iA ot pro-ol^o 




olTered by Mr. CMnfnrtI, without perceiving, that ir the latter liail 
prevailei], the purpo^ies ol' tile farmer miut have been (lefealtil. 

But it is eaiil, Ibat 1 ought not to have " maile Ihe broad aaaer- 
lion that Mr. Cravrfurd did vote against Ihe hill" (mesDing oa its 
SbilI piBsage) without heing " able lu show the Tact from Ihe ayes 
and naya." Your correspondent had no doubt " exaniincd the 
joBTnats of the Sedate," and convinced himself (hut the ayes aad 
naye had not been recorded, when he go peremptorily adds, that 
" no other Uatimong, could have jualified" me " in making such a 
charge" — for, says he, in (he same aiilhoritalive tone, "had there 
been Sni/ effort against the bill, Ihe ayee ami nays would cerlaiidif 
have been Inkeii.'' — There never was a clearer nmt scijuilKr, as 
the history of legislative proceedingH ivill ahundnntly ebow. Na- 
tbing is more common than for a bill (o [lasa after its (bird reading 
without a call lor (be yeas and naye, even though it may have 
been most TiEioroualy oppoerd during its earlier progress ; and it 
ieldom happens, that the opinions of the members are changed iu 
the passage from One reading (o another. This would be (o sup- 
pose an effect from (he speeches of members, very different from 
Ibat which Ihey generally produce, and a Bcklenesa of Judgment 
not very honourable to their sagacity. It is enough that (he yeas 
■nd nays are taken in any B(age of a bill, so deliaite in ils objects 
»s the cue under consideration, to sbow who are its opposers. 
Now, that Mr. Crawford's name appears in a minorily of 1 1 on 
the questiuu of hisamendment, " the journals of the Senate" will 
Bbow ; and, thai, this amendment was an " e^'orl agaiml the bill'' 
— was subslHDtially an opposHion " to the principles of the bill"^- 
must, I (hiok, be acknowledged by all who eiumiiie (he subject 
with the single view of arriving at Ihe Imih. Moreover, if " Mr. 
Crawford's amendmen( was boKomed," as it is alleged in his es- 
cuse it was, on principle, if he did not continue Brm to the last — 
if be dill not persist in opposing the wnammiUd bill— then was he 
not only inconsisleot with himself, but unjust to bis conslitueniB 
and country. If he did not vote against Ihe final passage of the 
bill, (hen must he have abandoned his princi|iles, and voted against 
bis own judgment and consciousness of right ; and 1 care not U|iOR 
which horn of the dilemma, his friends may choose to impale faim. 

But these two questions of Ihe embargo axiA/artijicaiions, were 
not (be only occnsioos, that occurred during the same session, oa 
which Mr. Crawlord differed in opinion with Mr. Jefferson, and 
the republican m^orily. If 1 had been disposed to pursue the sub- 
ject of his " umfaria Tepuhticanism,"'DT had sought to give curren- 
cy and EUpport tu the charge of former /ei^rd/u'ui, which some of 
hia opponents have brought against him, 1 might have turned to 
his vote on the bit) for exUnJin^ the rights of tlie suffrage in (he 
Miasissippi (erritory. Here the yeas and nays Kurc taken ; and 
" the joumajs of the Senate" show us Mr. Crawford's name in a 
niliorily of eighl, m^ainst the passage of Ihta republiciua. nwRaM*. 
A ^' tkfMoeratic repii/ilican" refuse to give eiVensTOii *.ii to.* t\^)* ^ 
sii^in^ef IfAnI iri/J (iiegreatmaes of peo^>\e, wVo <a'«»^'>^'***-'^ 
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land, say to thi($ t fiat I forbear to enlarge upon the inference 
fairly deducible from these votes. My only purpose in having men- 
lionet! his name at all, i^as to show, that he had no better preten- 
sions to the character of political consistency^ than Mr. Adams; 
and this has been abundantly accomplished. The whole public 
career of the latter gentleman, from the year 1794 to the present 
perioil, does not furnish as many instances of inconsistency , or as 
many evidences of anti-republican principles, as the jpurnal of a 
single session of the Senate will prove in Mr. Crawford. What is 
-it then which entitles him to the exclusive appellation of ^^ detnO'^ 
cratic candidate^ the Jeffersonian politician ? 1 desire not to build 
up the pretensions of M^. Adams, by seeking to pull down those 
of any other candidate; on the contrary, it is by comparison with 
the highest claims which can be raised vtpon afoundalion of truths 
that I shall prove his title to the support of the people. TELL^ 



LETTER VIII. 

Gkntlemen : In the conclusion of my sixth letter, it was remark- 
ed that, in order to understand the nature and value of Mr. Adamses 
diplomatic services, it would be necessary to take a brief review of 
the political state of Europe, as connected with our own country, at 
the period of his mission to Russia, in the character of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. I shall endeavour to be as little tedious as the ne- 
cessity of recurring to facts which have already begome matters of 
historical record will permit me to be, and shall content myself with 
touching upon those points only which are deemed essential to the 
illustration of my sabject. 

Mr. Madison, in his inaugural address, delivered upon the occa* 
sion of his first election to the Presidency, on the 4th of .Vfarch, 
1809, thus strongly marks the character of the time : **The pre- 
sent situation of the world is indeed without a parallel; and that of 
our own country full of difficultiesJ*' Adverting to the conduct of 
the belligerent powers of Europe, he goes on to say : " In their 
rage against each other, or impelled by more direct niotives, prin- 
ciples of retaliation have been introduced, equally contrary to uni- 
versal reason and acknowledged law." The repeated violations, by 
Great Britain, of all the established principles of national law, dur- 
ing her long and obstinate contest against the revolutionary govern- 
ments of France, had indeed tinally driven the latter to adopt a 
system of retaliation, the effect of which was to impose so many 
vexatious restrictions upon neutral commerce, as almost to exclude 
it from the common high-way of nations. Instead of the usual and 
only leg^d definition of blockade^ namely, that particular ports must 
be actually invented^ and previous rvaming given to vessels bound 
to them not to enter, these two great rival powers seemed to con- 
tend with each other who could set most at defiance all rule of 6on- 
s(roction; and effecting to regard actual and cornet etil Cotce aft ua-. 
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necesanry, Ihey bs<) resnrted to the more snminary ami 
siFe mode ol urden and deereei. By Ihis simple ptocci^a, exieutivu 
coasts were put undei' a state of blockade, evci) iVnin Itie dale orilic 
Order or Decree, and frequtiilly when the applicatioD afun ui\ei[irMt; 
force to maintain it would have been wholly impructiciiblc. Ttiest 
paper blockadci, however, {a» they huve been called) *o iiir wo 
Praoce was coijoerned, were not productive of much serjons 
evil to the tommerce of the L'liited Staiea, and would, perhaps, frwit 
the great inferiority of lier naval force, have remained wholly in- 
operative, bill for the introduction of whut waa deaomiuated " the 
eoolinentiil system." 

The grand object which Ihe French Emperor sought to nrcom- 
{iliah by this sweeping system, wiis the entire exclusion bf Brihsli 
producliouB and munufacturea from all ihe couniries undpr \iU in- 
Sueiice. He thus hoped to strike a moital blow at the oi^iy vulner- 
able point of his enemy's prosperity; and Ihe more eQeclmilly to 
secure its full operation, nevv restriclions were imposed upon neu* 
trsl commerce, and etill narrower limils assigned lo the trade of na- 
launfl at peace. NeatrnI vessels were declared liable to seizure anil 
Gtmdemnution, Dot only for having on board articles of the growth 
or manafactnre of Great Britain or her colonies, but for having!; un- 
derany circumstances, touched at a British port, or suffered, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, the visit oI'b British ship of war. Under such 
varioua and cunningly devised prohibitions, it was hardly passible 
for neutral vessels to navigate the ocean, with any ho^efuf safely. 
All the great powers in alliance or amity with France Bad already- 
been Induced to accede to I'-.r views; and the neceMnry conse- 
quence was, that American vessels were every where delntneU 
npon the most frivolous pretexts, andthe properly of our enterpris- 
ing ciliKeus was seized and conliscated, upon the slightest ground uf 
suspicion. 

lo render our commerce still more precarious, awl the interrup- 
tions to a legal aphorized, neutral trade still more vexatious, Bri- 
tish commercial speculators had resorted to the praciice of person- 
ating AvtericOfli ; and to this end, a shop was opened in London, nf 
ftubRc notoriety, for the fibrication and sale of all (he required pa- 
pers nod documents. British properly, under the cover of this fal^e 
^ocumenlatioD, thus found its way into every port with which neu- 
iralawere permitted to trade. The detection of the simulated du- 
cumeaia in one instance, naturally induced suspicion in every Cass ; 
auAbonafide AmericiUiE, in the pursuit of a lawful Lrade, were com- 
pelled on this account to incur such enormous expenses, by ileten- 
tioQ and judicial investigation, as frequently to swallow up all ihe 
profits of the voyage, even when the properly has been ullimulely 
released, upon proof of its genuine American character. 

Our ministers at the courts of Paris and London, had respectively 
appealed in vain to the justice of the two sovereigns, by whose col- 
lision all the obligations of international law bad \wft» s(\tti«*rf*\S^'i 
brofeeo dona, and the rights of neutral i^H'^nv^'i VT.vsivX^ii v.-^i^i'* ■^•^^ 
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almost annihilated. Erery argument which cottld be drawn from 
reason, common sense, common honesty, and the custom of centa- 
ries, bad heen urged in vain to induce these belligerents to relin- 
qnish their unjust and absurd pretensions. A ridiculous question of 
etiquette, as to priority ot aggression and retaliation, withheld both 
France and England from making the first step towards an acknow- 
ledgement of wrong ; and the wrong itself continued to grow upon 
our forbearance. 

The Emperor of Russia, who had taken all occasions to manifest 
his friendl} disposition towards neutral powers, and who had more 
than once declared his determination to protect neutral commerce, 
was at length brought to lend himself to the views of Napoleon. — 
Being at war with Great Britain, it became his poticy to join in the 
Continental system ; and his ships of war and cruizers received, 
and acted upon, the same instruction, with regard to neutral vessels, of 
which they had so much reason to complain as coming from the other 
belligerents. The Russian trade had been the chief inducement to 
the illicit practices of the British merchants ; it was principally for 
this that they had put on the American character; and as the Lon- 
don forgeries were so well executed as to render it difficulty in many 
instances, even for our own officers to detect them, it is not won- 
derful that American vessels were subjected to all the inconveeieQ- 
ces of suspicion in the friendly ports of the Russian Autocrat. 

The important rank which Russia held among the powers of the 
Continent, the extent»ive influence which her position enabled ber 
to exert, and the high character of her sovereign, conspired to ren- 
der her acquiescence essential to the successful operation of any 
general system of policy, for the government of the continental 
powers. So long as Russia could be perfnaded to act in subser- 
vience to, or in unison with, the views of France, Napoleon could 
have nothing to fear from the unrelenting hostility of England. It 
was a matter of importance to him, therefore, to keep at the conrtof 
St. Fetcrsburgh, a representative in whose diplomatic experience 
and sagacity he could confide. At the period to which 1 have re- 
ferred, his embassador to Russia was the Duke of Vicenza, Caulin- 
court, a name too well known in the annals of diplomacy, as well 
as in the military history of the French empire, to require that any 
thing should be added. 

The petty powers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, were all 
united in the Continental league ; and there was scarcely a port in 
the Baltic which did not exhibit evidence of the wide spread devas- 
tation committed on American commerce. 

Such was the state of our foreign relations, and sochthe condi- 
tion of Europe, when it was thought expedient toi^end a Minister 
from the United States to the Court of St. Petersburg. In selecting 
a suitable person for a mission, which was justly regarded at the 
time as one of the most important ever sent. from our government, 
it is fair to presume, that Mr. Madison would be influenced by the 
jfa/ne sacred regard for the interests of \V\s couuXry, viVivcVv^ \V. U wi- 




{(^^uOnledgfd, ch!ir<icterific<1 other nets ofliis mlminietrHlitin, Fatbcr 
tkan by any pn^^Hte feeling^, or sellish considerntions ol' policy ; 
and that he woiiM «eek, in the cburacter olthe envoy to be uppoinl- 
ed, not only a Beduloug advocDte of tlie just prctenHions of the go- 
vernnient. bnt m fit repcesentative of the dignity Mnd indepcndenco 
of the Kepublic. U wa? necessary to Gnil amiin, not only profound- 
ly versed in the Uw oraKlkini<, firm and able in urgunHtnl. of ap- 
proved fidelity and undoubted pniriolism ; but exjierienced, Rl^a,iii 
the mannerB of foreign Courts, ami one tvhoM taleni.s and whose 
pni<lence might quahfy him to altnin and siippoiL an honourable rank 
nmong the celebrated Jiploinnltflts.nhoat Ihut time gmced the court 
of Atesaoder. Such a man Mr. Madison believed be had found in 
John Q, Adams ; the appointment if aa accordingly bestowed upon 
hJTD, in Juoe, 130B, xnil as soon ihereitDer a!) he coold receive hio 
incttuctions and prepare for his departure, he embarked for St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

That the iraporlanre of IhivmiEsion was not overrated, and that 
Ibe choice of the Prp^ideiil could not have fallen U[ion a more able 
'orniDre faithftjl representative, ivill be shown in the seijiiel of (hesf 
letlere. TF.LL. 



[.ETTEH IX. 

Gentlemen : After n long interval of silence, which hns been 
pivduced, partly by causes over which I had no control, and partly 
by my disinclination to withdraw the attention of your readers 
Icom the conaiderNtion of their more immediate inleresia in the 
Sftrie elections, recently lerminBted, — I noWreaume my pen, for 
the purpose of bringing once more to your nolice the im|torlaiit 
flubject of tbe Presidential- eleclioa. It will be ri^membered that, 
in my last letter, E had just CDlered upon the examinaliun of Mr. 
Admns'a dii)lomalic servicee. 1 endeavoureil to show, by a brief 
review of the political stale of Europe, at the period of hia np- 
poiDtoient as Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, that the dillicul- 
lies aad embarrassmenle of the commercial world, were more deep- 
ly felt hy ibe f>eople oE the United Stales, thiin they had ever 
been at any former period ; that the missjoa was therefore regard- 
ed aa one of (he highest importance ; and that it was with a full 
conseiouBiiess ofits possessing thischafacler, that the able statesman 
Ihea at the head of our government, selected Mr. Adams to rrpre- 
eent itnd enpport the rights and interests of the country. It now 
remaios to be shown, that these threat duties were perl'ormed in & 
manner to justify the choice of Mr. Madison, and to produce cb- 
sentia) and lasting benefits to the people. 

In follotvingMr. Adams through his ministerial career, however, it 
must not be expected ibat I shall go into a minute chronological or 
hietorical detail of the various discussions in which he took pari ; or 
tiiiil 1 5hall, in every instance, enter into any fLu^ljeia «( Wit ^oawtplv 
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arg ament, by which he suafained the several objects of bia Dego- 
tiation. It will be aufficieni to toach upon some 9f the moat rm- 
portant subjectB of controversy, and to notiee the resulit in the 
RusRian cabinet, so far as they concerned the United States, and 
were the unquestionable effect of the zeal and ability with which 
the discussion was managed, on the part of our minister. 

From circumstauces into which it is not now necessary to en- 
quire, Mr. Adams took his passage to St. Petersburg in a common 
merchant vessel. His arrival was therefore unaccompanied by any 
of that display of national pride and power, which usually attends 
a foreign mission, and which, whatever ma^ be said to the contrary, 
has an absolute inducace in conciliating respect and attetition — par- 
ticularly at a court so notoriously addicted to parade and show as 
that of St. Petersbuig. Notwithstanding this plain and simple style 
of his dehiU^ however, he had every reason to be satisfied with the 
reception with which he was greeted by the Emperor Alexander. 
It was not only in the most flattering degree, frank, cordial, andro- 
spectful to himself individually, but indicative of the mostfriendly 
disposition towards the country which he came to represent. He 
was received and treated in the same manner by the whole diplo- 
matic corps then at St. Petersburg ; and there can be no doubt that 
be was indebted for it to the dignity of his own character and de- 
portment alone. It would scarcely have been deeired necessasy, 
to onention a fact so little important in itself, but that lU serves to 
refute a malicious slander which has been industriously circulated 
by the enemies of Mr. Adams, that the utter insignificance of his 
character rendered him an object of contempt at the Russian Court, 
and that his awkardness of deportment was a standiyig jest of 
the Emperor in the splendid circles of the palace ! — Nor is this 
the only calumny, invented by the impudence and impotence^ of 
those, who have searched the records of his public and private life 
in vain, to find some foundation of truth upon which to raise an ob- 
jection to Mr. Adanr)s. Jt has been audaciously asserted, that when 
the sovereign of Russia proposed to mediate for peace between the 
United Slates and Gri^at Britain, he regarded Mr. Adams with so 
little respect or consideration as not even to apprise him of the fact 
of hisx>fircr to the British Embassador, or of that to our government, 
which was made through his own minister here. And the unblush- 
ing fabricator of this falsehood has even had the temerity to iippeai 
to the corrcspondeuce of Mr. Adams with his own government, in 
support of bis assertion ! But we shall take occasion to speak of 
this again, when we shall have reached the proper epoch in the 
history of (he negotiation ; and shall then see how far truth will 
bear him out in the appeal. 

In onhnary times, the relations between the United States and 
Russia are not of a nature to create many subjects of diplumatic 
discusMon. and but litllo more is necessary to a friendly intercourse, 
than the mere cere mony of exchanging ministers But the case 
tt-a^ fMeiy diffaent at the period of Mr. Adams's mission to that 
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c^ouotry. He had scarcely arrived at St. Petersbarg before trentijes' 
of pence were concluded, not only between France and Austria, 
but between Russia and Sweden. Some of the stipulations in these 
treaties were peculiarly interesting to the United States ; inasmuch 
as they seemed to secure the ultimate success of the continental 
system, and of course to place under still greater restrictions the 
commerce of neutral nations. The ports of Sweden had before 
been open to British vessels, and to the free admission of British 
colonial productions. This circumstance, by leaving to the British 
the means of controlling the commerce of the Baltic, enabled 
them, under the protection of their immense naval force, to carry 
on a trade throughout the north of Europe, in spite of the restric- 
tive decrees of the French Emperor, scarcely less extensive than 
that allowed in times of pctice. 

The free admission of British vessels and of British merchandize, 
deprived the courts and cruizers of the northern powers of all 
plea for the detention and sequestration of American property, 
aince it was only upon the suspicion of British interest in the latter 
that the restrictive system had been made to operate. So long 
therefore as the ports of Sweden remained open, our commerce in 
the Baltic suffered but little interruption ; but the total exclusion 
of British vessels and British colonial irticles, and the difficulty — 
which has been explained in a former letter — of distinguishing be- 
tween the simulated papers of British vessels and the real Ameri> 
can documendation, necessarily gave to the treaty between Russia 
and Sweden, the effect of operating injuriously upon American 
commerce. 

The treaty subsequently concluded between Sweden and Den- 
mark, which contained similar stipulations ; and the order of se- 
q.uestnttion soon af\er issued by the Danish sovereign, completed 
the embarrassment of our commercial relations, and left us little 
more than the empty name of neutrals. 

Such a state of affairs could not but give a character of peculiar 
delicacy to the negotiations of our minister at St. Peter^^burg- It 
created a perpetual conflict of interests between the United States 
aud nearly all the other powers who were represented at that capi- 
tal. We had no minister in Holland, Sweden, or Denmark, in the 
ports of all which countries, numerous Americans were detained, 
and millions of property held in suspense. If Mr. Adams volun- 
tarily enlarged the sphere of his negotiations, so as to embrace our 
relations with these countries, he would he thus assuming the heavy 
responsibility of interfering in matters not directly entrusted to 
him, the issue ofwhich might not afford him the justification of suc- 
cess. If, on the other hand, he refused to listen to the letters and me- 
morials which crowded upon him from every port in the Baltic, soli- 
citing his interposition, our citizens and their property were lef\ with- 
out protection, to the decisions of Courts which were governed by no 
law but that of arbitrary power. His situation was novel and embar^ 
rassing. He might, it is true, have easily avoided the res^)oasibUUy 
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and the trouble of interference, by answering his countrytneDwitlisi 
dimple statement of the fact, that his instructions confined him to ovr 
relations with Russia alone. But, happily, Mr. Adams was not a 
man to retire from any responsibility, or to shrink from any trouble, 
which held out a hope of beoetitto his country, or of relief to hi» 
suffering fellow citizens. Wher^ he could not officially demand 
Attention in the name of his government, he did not hesitate to ask 
it as a personal favotir to himself; and even before he had reach- 
ed bis destination, he had the satisfaction of being eminently useful 
to a number of captured Americans by an extra-official interposi- 
tion in their behalf with one of the Northern Courts. 

Soon after hia arrival at St. Petersburg, a similar opportooity 
occurred of putting to the proof the aincerity of the Emperor's 
profeaaions of peri«)nal respect and good will, and of evincing the 
degree of constderalion in which he was held in the diplomatic cir- 
cle. On the first order of sequestration issued by the Danish govern- 
menC, against the American vessels and their cargoes then in the 
ports of Sleswick and Holstein, a number of those immediately 
affected by the order, among whom were several meichants of the 
most respectable character and standing, transmitted to Mr. Adams 
a statement of the facts, and earnestly solicited him to make sucli 
interference for their relief as might he consistent with his official 
duties. A direct application to the Court of Denmark, as it did 
not come within the limits of bis ministerial authority, would 
protMibly have been answered with evasion, if not with a less civil 
denial of his right to interfere. But the solicitations of his coun- 
trymen were too urgent, and their situation in reality too distres- 
sing to be wholly disregarded. He determined therefoi^ to ask 
the interposition of the Russian Emperor } and for thia purpose 
sought an immediate interview with the grand chancellor, Count 
Romanzoff, to whom he made a full representation of the case, 
and expressed his wish that the Emperor might be solicited, as a 
matter of favour to himself, to exert his influence with the Da- 
nish government, for the release of the Americans and their pro- 
perty, which has been thus illegally arrested. Nor did bis person- 
al efforts stop here; having reason to believe that Denmark 
bad been merely the passive instrument of France in the adofi- 
tioo of this oppressive measure, and that its object was to sup- 
press the eommerce which the English were carrying on with the 
ports of Holstein, he waited upon the Duke of Vicenza, the French 
Embassador then at the Court of St. Petersburg. To him he re- 
presented, not only the injustice, but the impolicy, of insisting 
upon measures which tended to break up all distinctions between 
the English and Americans, or which, still more at war with their 
professed purposes, under colour of sirikins; at the English, had 
their i^ect of rigour only upon the Americans. He hoped, that If 
France had really no other object than to put a stop to the illicit 
trade of the English, she would have no hesitation in interposing 
with Denmark for the release of all bona fide American property.. 



Ifff. Atfanw waUcii adm opon the Daniah EmbasiniloT, the Bnrwn 
(le Bloinc. lu whain. aflcr mttUin;; a I'rank ncknuwiedgenieiitiil'ihe 
ialerft rearea which tie' had ^uliciteil, he uaeil liueh turlher argu- 
ment as Ihe nii(ur« oi' hie njiplicntion tiennitleU, and as were cal- 
culaUtl li) show Ihe alisurdily as uell as iiinCIioacy of ineaBUres 
tending l» dintreBd and ruin the Ampricana, nbu werp the com- 
mefcittl rivals ul' Great Britain, I'ur lb« purpose of afTeclitig the 
tr»d«i>l Iht latler. 

Frumtilllliesedislingiiiflhed miuUlcrs, Mr Adama received the 
moat r«epec(l'ul alteuliiin — iiii ntl^ntion the more hoDourable lu hioi 
V it ivaa a IriUute to his private character, rather than to hU pub- 
lie station. Ttie Cm|jeri>r Alesander, upon the 5r0t iDtiinalioD ta 
hiu) at Mr. Ailanis'a re<|uest, esipreasfd liia f^raliticntioD at llic oii- 
portunilf it nltbrded him uf mauife^tiDg bia trieadship Tor the 17 ai' 
ted Btate^, us ivull ae I1I9 perHonal regard for their envoy, ami or- 
dered an iiiimcdiale Te|iritaFniallun to he made to the Diinish ^or- 
eriuoeut of hia wish fur the e|ieedy realoralion of the Americaa 
piqperly. The inllueiicc af Alexander with the Danish Sove- 
reign maj beacen ID the result of hie inter fere ace, which la at the 
Mine time ihe lieal evidence that can be eiven, not only of Mr. 
Adame's devotion to Ihe inleresla of hia country, hut of the high 
eslimalioD in which he was held at Ihe Court of this potrrrfiil So- 
Tereigo. I'pwurda o( bve tnillions of American properly were ol- 
^mfttoly restored ; every cent ol which, it is believed, would have 
been lost, but for ttie zealous interference of Mr. Adams. TELL. 



LETTER X. 

GcKTLr.Mi::;— In my last letter, it wis observed, that the pecu- 
liar dliife oT |>olitical afiairg in Europe about the period of Mr. 
Ailams's enibtiBsy to Ruseia, produced a perpetual conBict of inter- 
ests between the Unilelf Stales and Ihe powera tvhith had 
folty united in the reslriclive systeai of Na|)oleon. Thia contin- 
ued to be Ihe case during Ilia whole of the year 1810 sud a great 
p«rt of the year I8II. Our commerce in Ihe norlhern §<ens was 
made to anlTer every hardship and wrong, which the ambition or 
Ihe rapacily of Ihe betligfronts could inflict upon a defenceless 
iwiulral. Notwithslanding the good diepoitition which had heea, 
in several in^tancea, nianifegled towards us by the Danish govero- 
Dient, and Ibe equitable principles by which il constantly profess- 
ed to be, Bctunled, the conduct which it obserf ed towards us bore 
every mark of the mnst invelerAle hostility, and evinced a total 
(liiiregBrri of every principle of justice. 

It was very soon evident, that Ihia strange and unprincipled inr 
congrnily of profession and practice on Ihe part of Denmarit, waa 
the work of Ihe French Erapeior, whose in^uonce was paramoaat 
Ml Copenhagen. He imd, it is true, but lately instructed the 
Duke of Cadore to decl.iTc to our minister at Paris, that bis mctF- 
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ier loved the Americans, and that tbeir proiip«ri(y and their cDm- 
merce were fvHhiii ike scope of his polietf — but thid amicable declara- 
tion had scarcely passed the lips of the noble Duke, when onlers were 
issued by the Sovereigns of Denmark, Mecklenburg* and Prussia, 
excluding all American vessels from their ports ; and their Soire- 
reigns were notoriously the mere pupiiets of NapoUon, in hia 
grand scheme of cutting off the commerce of England with the 
Continent. 

The snme efforts were made at St. Petersburg to obtain from 
Alexander a similar demonstriation of love for the Americans. — 
The Duke of Vicenza, whose rank of amhassiidor gave him the 
privilege of frequent personal intercourse with the Russian 8ore- 
rei<;n, lost no opportunity of endeavouring to persuade his Imperial 
Majesty, that his protection of American commerce was not only 
incompatible with his alliance with France, but was in fact a di- 
rect encouragement to the trade of their common enemy, Eng- 
land ; and that his own policy therefore required the exclusion of 
American vessels from the ports of Russia, or at least, a prohibit 
tH>n of all colonial articles. It was even reported that the Duke 
had actually demanded oiihe Autocrat, in terms of threatening 
import, the immediate adoption of the latter measure — which 
would, in its effect, have amounted to an exclusion of our ves- 
fl(ets, as our trade with Russia consisted principally of colonial 
merchandize. The report, derogatory as it was to the independence 
(»f their Sovereign, gained credit with some of the principal mer- 
chants of St. Petersburg, who in great alarm held a meeting 
among themselves, for the purpose of devising means to counter* 
net the intrigues and machinations of France. Thf*y regarded the 
projto^itions a-* frau&^ht with the most pernicious consequences, 
not only to their own individual interests, but to those of the em- 
pire at large, and they were seriously apprehensive, less the anx- 
iety which the emperor had constantly manifested to maintain, at 
all hazards, the friendly footing upon which he stood with Napo> 
icon, might induce him to make the sacrifice. Intelligence of the 
meeting was communicated to the French ambassador, who, find- 
ing that the rumour in circulation was rapidly exciting feelings by 
Ao means favorable to the advancement of his project, caused it 
to be denied that any such demand bad been made ; but the deni- 
al itself was accompanied by so unequivocal an avowal of the 
tixpcctaUons of France on the subject, that it tended rather to ex« 
acerbate than allay the excitement produced by the report. 

The couiliict which Russia might ultimately adopt, in relation 
to tins leadin^j; feature of the continental system, was of moment- 
ous concern to the commercial interest of the United States. Our 
trade with the north of Europe, already reduced to a shadow, 
would have been wholly annihilated by an exclusion from Russia ; 
and it had hitherto been the first principal of her policy to avoid 
every cause of disagreement with France. She had already, in- 
dited, assented, evidently in pursuance of this principle, and not 
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because her own iDterests reqoSred it, to the prohibition of seve- 
ral articles of colonial produce ; and there was every reason tu 
fear, that if France peraisKnl in demanding the full sacrifice, Rus- 
sia would be induced to make it, rather thnn throw herself upou 
the alternative of a war, for which she w.is not prepared. 

Itoiudt be obvious that, under such circumstnncea, tbe Amori- 
can minister had an arduous and ditiicult task to pL*rform. In ad- 
vocating the rights and interests of hit^ own country, he had not 
only to contend againat the immense powecnnd influence ol* ['Vance, 
and the secret intrii^ues as well as open negotiations of all the for- 
eign ministers at St. Fetersburg ; but he had also to combat the 
prejudices and fears of the Kussian government itself; to recon- 
cile the policy of protecting neutral commerce with the most per- 
fect good faith to France; and to demonstrate the absolute ineffi- 
ciency of the whole continental system as a mean of bringing Eng- 
land to peace. It would perhaps be too much to say, that the 
eoDvictioQ pro<1uced by the reasoning of Mr. Adams, was the sole 
ground of the Russian decision upon this important question ; and 
yet if we take into consideration the earnest desire of Alexander 
to preserve peace with France, the strong and anxious voice of 
all his council to the same effect, and the threatening movementa 
of French troops, which intiicated an intention on the part of 
Napoleon to enlorce his demand at the point of the bayonet, it is 
hardly possible to conceive that any ether influence could have •' 
operated upon the Russian government, to induce it to persist in 
keeping the ports of the Empire open to American commerce, 
and to the admission of colonial merchandiTse. Whatever m^y 
have been the causes, it is certain that the triumph of the Amer- 
icao minister was complete, in the attainment of the object to 
which bis negotiation was directed ; and it is no equivocal evi- 
deoce of the masterly style of his arguments, that they succeeded 
against the powerful inducements which opposed a decision so un- 
favourable to the designs of France. 

Another question of intermediate interest to the United States, 
and in the disicussion of which Mr. Adams was again brought in- 
to collision with the French Ambassador, related to the admis- 
sion of a large fleet of American vessels, which had been detain- 
ed at some of the out ports of Russia, to await the necessary ex- 
amination bv the Commission of neutral navigation. In propor- 
tion as this examination promised the favourable decision of the 
Commission as to the neutral character of the property, the French 
government liecame more active in its machiuations to counteract 
such a result. The Moniteur^ the French oilicial gazette, begnn 
by insinuating that thoui^h these vessels were under Jlwx^can 
colours, they were employed by Ens^lish merchants ; that though 
they might be provided with all necessary crrliticales and clear- 
ances, yet it was notorious that such papers were fahrieiifed in 
London, and that the American tiag was ronstanlly proslii filed to 
cover the illicit trade of Iho English. Thc^ Duke of Vicenza 
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next alle^, that they were furDisbed with certificates of origin 
Irom the French Consuls in the United States, and argued that 
these mnsi bc/orgcries^ inasmuch as the French Consuls in Amer- 
ica bad iong since been ordered to deliver no more such papers. This 
was al'terwards repeated in an o£Scial I'orm by the French Consul 
at 8t. Petershurj;, who was ordered by his government to make a 
formal declaration to the Hussian minister of State, that the papers 
produced as certificates of origin were not given by the French 
Consuls, and must necessarily be forgeries. 

The late of nearly one hundred vessels hung upon the issue of 
thin examination ; nor was this all ; for, upon the nature of the 
decisions in these cases, would depend the extent of our future 
commerce wiMi KuFsia. It may seem somewhat extraordinary, 
that, as certificates of origia from French Consuls were not at all 
requisite to the admission of American vessels into the |K>rt8 of 
Russia, their fate should be in any manner connected with the 
question ol'the auikcnticuy of these papers. But the mystery van- 
ishes, when it is known, that, by the existing laws of Russia, thte 
entire cargo of any vessel bearing a forged paper, was made sub- 
ject to confiscation. The French government were well aware of 
this regulation; and as there was but little hope of establishing 
the charge of British interest, at least in a majority of the cases, if 
they could inducecredit to be given the declaration which they had 
caused to be made to the Russian government with regard to the 
Consular certificates, they knew that sentences of confiscation 
would follow, and thnt thus their object would be accomplished 
against the American vessels, as effectually as by the proof that 
they were British property. 

With regard to the real American character of the vessels and 
their cargoes, Mr. Adams did not tind much difficulty in satisfying 
the Russian government. By several of the vess< Is, he had re- 
ceived both public and private letters, the dates of which were 
abundant evidence that they had proceeded directly from the Uni- 
ted States, and that they could not have touched at any port in 
England. But as it respected the authenticity of the Consular 
Certificates, he had not bine; to opfiose to the French official decla- 
ration that they were false, but the evidence of the papers them- 
selves, and his own coniidence in the (ruth of those, who produced 
them as genuine. He contended, that though it might be true 
that the French government had given orders to their Consuls in 
America to issue no more such papers, it did not follow that those 
orders had been received before the sailing of the vessels; that 
this untimely and indelicate disavowal of the acts of their own 
accredited agents, would only tend to destroy all future confi- 
dence in them ; and that it served to shoiv, that France where 
she could not command, would resort without scruple to falsehood 
and 'deception to accomplish the same object — thus falsifying the 
acts of her own officers, and bringing the charge of forgery against 
the American vessels, with a view to prevent Russia from enjoy- 
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I the benefits of a commerce, from which she herself was debar* 

I. 

The result of this discussion is well known to onr merchants. 
!^he untiring perseverance, manly spirit, profound wisdom and 
rjknowledge of European policy, with which it was carried on under 
every disadvantage, forced even the French Ambassador to retire 
from his positions; and the decisions of the Russian government, 
afforded Mr. A. the satisfaction of congratulating his countrymen, 
who had been so long held in suspense, upon the successful vindi- 
cation of their integrity, and their admission to the full enjoyment 
' ef the Russian trade and protection. TELL. 



LETTER XI. 

Gentlemen : — It is not always in conducling a particular nego* 
tiation to the desired issue, that a minister abroad has it most in his 
-power to display his diplomatic titness and capacity, or to rendec 
the most acceptable service to his country. If he be an habitual 
and sagacious observer of what passes around him ; if he be a man 
of prudence and sound discretion, endowed with the faculty of just 
discrimination ; — if he possess a mind eager to seek, and ready to 
receive, increase of knowledge from every source which may pre- 
sent itself; a judgment chastened and corrected by extensive obser- 
vation and experience, and incorruptible moral integrity, dignity, 
and firmness of deportment and conduct, and above all, a sincere 
patriotic desire to advance the permanent interests and glory of his 
country : — if this be the character, temper, and disposition, of the 
envoy — and unless it be, he would scarcely deserve to be regarded 
as more than a common messenger — his official situation gives him 
opportunities of collecting, arranging, and imparting to his govern- 
ment, a mass of information, in relation to the civil and political his- 
tory of other nations, their principles of government, modes of ad- 
ministration, natural resources and connexions, habits, intercourse 
and necessities, of infinitely greater and more lasting benefits to his 
country, than the attainment of any single object of negotiation, 
whatever may be the extent or importance of its temporary effects. 
It is in this way only, that a foreign minister can properly be said to 
fulfil all the duties of his appointment, or to deserve the reputation 
of a profound and skilful statesman. 

Those who are acquainted with the, course of education, prin- 
ciples and habits of Mr. Adams, need not be told, that his charac- 
ter combined, in a pre-eminent degree, all these requisite qualifi- 
cations of an able minister. A long residence abroad, under .pe- 
culiarly favourable circumstances, both in a private and public ca- 
pacity^ before he was sent to Russia, had enabled him to add ta 
his other advantages, the acquisition of a practical and thorough 
knowledge of most of the languages of Europe. This knowledge 
not only afforded him the means of becoming more intimately ae^ 
G 
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quainted with the temper and disposition of the sovereign at who«i 
coart he resided, and of the ministers through whom his negotia- 
tions were conducted; but it ga?e him facilities of intercourse witb 
the contemporary ministers from other countries; it enabled him 
to reach sources of information, as to the mutual relatione of those 
eountries, and the particular policy by which each was influenced, 
from which others were excluded, or which could come to them 
only through the corrupt channels of interpreters and translators ; 
and finally — which is not the least of the many advantages derived 
to a minister from a knowledge of the language of those with whom 
he corresponds — it enabled him to see and comprehend the nice 
and delicate shades of distinction, in the diplomatic construction 
of terms, upon which the whole effect of an important discussioa 
is often made to depend. 

The official correspondence of Mr. iLdanis with his government, 
during his residence in Russia, will abundantly confirm what is here 
said of his superior qualifications and acquirements. His letters 
display a consummate knowledge of mankind, and exhibit an 
acuteness of remark, a patience of investigation, an extent and 
▼ariety of Information, political, historical, and miscellaneous, 
which will eootlnue to afford interest and instruction to the statesr 
man, long after the particular objects of the mission shall hav6 
been forgotten. At the Russian Court, which was at that time 
remarkable for the brilliancy of its diplomatic circle, the character 
of Mr. Adams well understood and properly estimated; and no 
foreign minister there enjoyed a higher distinction. Nor was the 
respect which he inspired confined to his ministerial character, as 
is evinced by the warm interest expressed, even now, in the 
household of the Emperor, whedever any thing transpires, in which 
his name is concerned. But let us return to the history of this 
mission : 

It may he readily imagined, that France was not very well sa- 
tisfied with the determined protection, which Russia seemed incline 
ed to extend to neutral commerce. In the first place, the refusal 
of the Emperor to unite in the measure adopted by Prussia, 6«ve- 
den, and Denmark, of excluding all American vessels from their 
ports : his decision in the second place, with regard to the French • 
tariff of prohibitory duties upoii all colonial merchandise ; and -% 
lastly bis refusal to confiscate, or even to exclude, the American 
Teasels from Gottenburg, on the pretext set up by France, (as ex- 
plained in my >last letter,) that they ivere English property in dis- 
guise, — which amounted in fuct to an expression of distrust in the 
vsracity of the French government, — were all disagreeable mani- 
festations of good will towards the United States, and just so ma- 
ny insuperable obstacles to the full success of Napoleon's favourite 
scheme of policy. While Russia refused to join in the *' auto da 
fe^ of £ri£r|ish merchandise — as the burning decree of Napoleon 
was called — or to shut her ports against the neutral commerce, it 
was probable that the famous continental system would either re- 
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■ adftftd leller. or liave the eSeet oi injuriou* ( . 
fi powers only wha most raitlifullf adhereil to ir. 
B^be feelings of the Freacli Etnfteror on (he subject, were^^oa 
nndo evident iu the recnl rif ttie Dulte of Vicenza, from the ci^ ' 
of St. Petersburg. Tliis measure, it is (rue, n'na ascribed to thai 
A«aMof the Duke, nnd ihe a|ipoinlmeDlof aaucceaeor to him, accom->\ 
tianied professione, on the pnrt of NapoleoQ, of unaltered friendiiliiii 
for his august ally, seemetl to coafirm this preleoce. But Ihe mi- 
litary moverneots and warlike prepiirations, which nere unremit- 
tingly pursued ihnmghout Ihe French empire, told a different sto- 
ry, and afforded strong grouoda of belief that Ihe moment ivrb at 
hand, when the peaceful relations of Ihe tivo countries nould be 
broken up. 

Alex<inder wna not hiind to Ihe preparalinns of faie Imperial 
frieiid, nor la Iheirconceiiled object. He had bi^en even more ac- 
tive, indeed, than ynpuleon, la preparing to defend himself; but 
though be was notr completely ready for an niipeal to arms, and 
inighl have oblnined immense ndvantaj^s, by aetEing nny one of 
Ihe many pretests ivhlch Napoleua had given him, to atrike the 
first'blotv, yet he chose rather to persist in his peaceful policy, and 
oot become the aggressor. In pursuance of this policy. Count 
Lauriston, the euccessor of Ihe Duke of Vicenza, was received 
with ever; mark of Ihe most dislingaished courtesy, while the re- 
tiring minister carried with him more signal proof of the Kmperor's 
niunilic«Dt kindness, than had erer before been bestowed upon a 
foretgn envoy ; and. for a time, all rumour of war between the 
two empires was hushed. 

In enumerating the grounds of difference between France and 
Hussia, 1 have purposely contioed myBch" to those in which the 
United Stales were a parly concerned. There were olltera. and 
probably important, cnuse of tlisagreemeut between them ; but 
they were chieQy of a nature to silmit of ea<<y mljuittmeol ; ur, at 
least, they were not such as would very spaedily hare led to an 
open rupture. Those points, on Ihe contrary, iu the disiiussinn of 
which the interesls of the United States required that Mr. Adums 
should take part, were, as I have shown, so intimately connected 
with Ihe Continental' SifsUm, opon Ihe full operation of which Na- 
poleon founded ell his hopes of bringing England to his feel, Ihat 
the decisions of Ruijsia, as lately adopted upon them, might be 
regarded as the triumph of neutraf righls, ami of course as a death 
blow to Ihe policy, which Prance had been so long labouring 
to eslahlish. This state of affairs, so plainly indicative of lb= de- 
clining influence of the French emperor, so favourable to Hxi com- 
mercial inleresls of Ihe United States — so essential indeed to the 
very esisleoce of their commerce with the contincnJ ol Europe, 
was, if not ivhotly produced by Ihe wise and prudent exertions of 
Mr, Adams, certainly Rllributahle in a great messure, to his un- 
wearied zeal, his luminous discussions, his [lepionul influence, and 
the high respect entertained by the counB«V\rtB «^ toa^^i^'ivaiivc-i.- 
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jcsty, fcr his deup political foresight, and profound sagacity as «k 
dtateHinan. 

These arc facts which s[)eak more loudly ihan a thousand com- 
nif'nts in praine of Mr. Adnms. We have no example in our di- 
^iomatic history, of a minister so peculiarly and so delicately hi- 
tuated as was Mr. Adam^ in Husi^ia : this deserves to he conRtunL' 
]y held in remenihrmice, in order to do full justice to his inrfntsi. — 
Other envoys, to other countries, have been, in the very nature of 
things, circumscribed to narrower limits in their negotiations : they 
have been for the most part, confined to discussions with a single 
^vernmeut, upim the exclusive relations of that government with 
our own. In Russia, on the contrary, almost every proposition la 
tvhich the i;\tere8ts of the United States were concerned, wad ei- 
ther Immediately or remotely connected with some other foreign 
relation, and met with the uniform resistance, secret or open, of 
nearly all the powers in amity or alliance with that empire. All 
the influence and arros;ance of a power, unaccustomed to control ; 
all the ]ntri<i:ue, cunuinz, and tinessc of numerous subordinate 
agents, anxious to win I he approvingr smile of the great Master 
Spirit, were brousht info active operation ai^ainst us. 

The courage t^ven to enter the field a8;ainst such appalling odds, 
was in itself a wreath of honour to our Minister ; hut, to be able 
to maintain his ground, and still more, to atcbieve repeated victo- 
ries over the hosts tbat oppo^^cd him, was a triumph, which raises 
the difilomatic character of Mr Adams, to a point of pre-emiDence» 
which posterity will long rejrard witli admiration, and which Lis 
country cannot but feel proud to contemplate. We shall have oc- 
casion, as we proceed, to oiiserve how nobly he sustained this 
character, in the further negotiations which circumstanceR imposed 
npon him. TELL. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON THE CESSION OF LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED 

STATES. 



THE cession of Louisiana to the United States 
IS an event, of which the most sanguine specula- 
tive politician could scarcely have ventured to in- 
dulge a hope: When the treaty of pe^dfe in 1763^ 
left the French nation in possession of that part, 
only, of its former tcn*itory in North America, it 
became an object with the Spanish government to 
possess it; probably, not from the expectation of 
any immediate profit to be drawn from it, but ra- 
ther with a view to retain it as a barrier against th6 
growing power of the British colonies; by inter*, 
posing between them and her Mexican dominions, 
cither the natural obstacles of a vast uncultivated 
wilderness, or a line of military posts, whenever 
the occasion might require it. This we may sup- 
pose to be one of the principal inducements to 
Spain to obtain it ; which she did by treaty with 
France about the time of the conclusion of th6 
peace, or not very long after. 

So long as Louisiana appertained to Spain ^ 
whose pacific and unenterprising character promis- 
ed to make her a quiet neighbour; and whosfe 
weakness and valuable possessions on the westeril 
coast of North America might be considered as a 
perpetual guarantee of the same line of Conduct on 
her part; the acquisition of that immense country- 
was by no means a desirable object to the United 
States, who are already possessed of more than ten 
times as much land as they have hands to cultivate. 
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ci^nt for me, that the object has been fully ob- 
tained. 

This cession comprehends " the complete sove- 
reignty of the town and territory of New. Orleans,^ 
3^ well a$ Lpuisiana, as the same was heretofore 
possessed by Spain :" * by which I understand the 
whole of the Spanish territory lying between lake 
Pontchatr^in, lake Maurepas, and the river Missis- 
sippi; and between the Mississippi and the ancient 
boundaries of Louisiana to the westward, north- 
ward and southward; with the precise limits df 

\yhich I do not pretend to be acquainted f: yet 

'■ ■ I.I , , ■ , .1 , . ... II. ■ 

* Letter from Rufus King, Efqr. our ambassador at Londori, 
to Lord Hawkcsbuiy. 

t Before the 'war which terminated iji the year 1763, France* 
then in polTenion of Canada and Loniiiana, under the name of 
Louifiana, laid claim to the whole territory, now conftituting a 
part of the United States, and lying between the Miffiffippi on 
the weft, the lakes on the nojth, and the Allegancy, or Apala- 
chian Mountains on the east ; as alfo to the territory weft of 
the Mifiiflippi, froip the river of the north, which empties itfelf 
into the Gulph of Mexico, in the latitude of 26 : 1^, north, to 
the Canadian boundary op the north ; and, as may be prefumed, 
to the line of the Spanifh dominions of Mexico, on the weft, as 
far as the head waters of the river of the north, and thofe of the 
Miffpuri, the principal branch of the Mifliflippi yet known, to- 
wards the north weft, e^ctcnd. Thefe limits have never been pre- 
cifely afcertained, fo far as is known to us. 

By the treaty cf peace in 1763, the entire province of Canadk 
was ceded and guaranteed to the Englifh, with all that ipart of 
Lopifiana, as theretofore claimed by France, wh'ch lies caft of the 
Mifiiflippi, and of the pcninfula of New-Orleans, feparated from 
the Floridas by the river, canal, or gut of the Ibbervil'e, lake 
Maurepas, lake Pontchatrain, and that part of the Mexican 
<julph communicating with thofe lakes* France having ceded to 
Spa'n the day before the t-^caty of peace was figned, in full pro- 
perty, and without any exception, the whole countiy known hj 
the name of Louisiang^ the river Mifiiflippi from its fource to the 
canal or river of Ibberville, together with that river, lake Maure- 
pas, and lake Pontchatrain, as above defer ibed, was eftablifhed as 
the perpetual boundary between England and Spain. The Flon- 
4asas tjien ceded to England having at the peace of 1783, been 
receded to Spain, the boundary eftabhftidl in 1763, between Loui- 
fiana and Weft Florida was probably continued, and may be re- 
garded as the fubfifting^ boundary at this day, between thofic 
couA^ie^* 
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tiiere is reason to believe that it contains an extent 
of territory little, if at all, inferior to that of the 
United States. The terms upon which this im- 
mense cession has been made are, eleven millions 
two hundred and fifty tht)usand dollars to be pslid to 
France, in six per cent stock, within three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications, and delivery 
gf possession. Secondly, the United States as- 
sume the payment of three millions seven hundred 
and* fifty thousand dollars to our own merchants fbr 
Sebts dUe to* them, and captures providedfor under 
the convention of 18D0, between the- Uhiti^d' States 

When- France, a few years paft; obtained from Spam thie re- 
ccffion of liotiifianaj it'was intimated, and is highly- probabl*,' thai 
the cd£Q[6ii was. madib accordixig':to. her former exteiifi\« clainis ; 
tr bother any precife^ or g;eneral boundary was deiign^ted by. that 
treatyt is^prob3bly^ tuxknown on this tide of the Atlantic ; but be- 
ihg ceded to the. United Slates as fully "and amply as tht ctflion 
was made taFrancc^ -whatever her claimE* were under that treaty, 
the: Uhitfcdi States- ar&Jioom entitled ^ to claim* 

LotiiiiaBa^ then,: aft^ceded by Spain to' France^ and. by 'France- to 
the. United iStates^ may. l)e fuppofed-to extend- from the river of 
.the' north, in the latitude of 26: 12, on the fouth; to the-head 
branch of the Miffiffippi, in the latitude of 47 : 38, north, and 
Iti^itudib o£ 95 :. 6, weft^. a8:theifame is iaid to have 'been afcer- 
tained by a Mr. Thompfon^ ■ aftronomervto thfc .north-weft compa- 
2i}rj>whcu according, to the late traveller Mackenfie, was fent ex- 
prefely.wr that purpole, iathe fpring of 1798, compfehendinga 
diftance of- nearly fouctecn hundred miles vfrom Hyath to n<nth. 
its WJcftem limits atenot fo eafy to. be.defcribddj.btetit ispro- 
hable that a chain of-mount»ns partially laid down by, Mac- 
kenfie in his map, and running nearly parallel to the Miffiflipp», 
about the longitude, or 1 12 : 30, weft, (in which it fcerts proba- 
ble that the heads both of the rivtr of thc^ north, and- of the 
Miff6uri.may.be. found,) will be confidircd as the proper artd 
•natural boundary- between the Spamfli dominions in Mexico, 
and the territory of: Louifiana ; a diftance probably not lefs'than 
eight kandrcd miles from eaft to weft". These limits niay • def- 
cribfe an area of more thaw amillion of fquare miles ; and toBfc- 
ppchidnd a territory, more thah equal, td. the whole of the United 
; States, 9s fettlcd.by the peace with Great Britain in 1783. 

See the king of Great Britan's proclamation for the- fettle- 
ment of Canada, and the Floridas, Oaober T, \7^ti« ^^£N^'^\sJ's» 
Memoirs ofthc-Houfe of' Hanover, and oi \Yr t«:\^ ^i Q>^o^«. 
rthe. thUxi; and. Mackcnfie's tcavela tbrou^^x ^2k«. cwj^bbkc^ '=^'*- 
iiortb AmeticRj and Carver's travels. 
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and the French Republic, if the same, when 1^ 
quidated, shall amount to so much; making in 
the whole fifteen millions of dollars- Thirdly^. 
French and Spanish vessels and merchandizes di- 
rectly from their own ports, for a period of twelve 
years, are to pay no higher duties than American 
citizens, after which they are to be upon the same 
footing with the most favoured nation. Fourthly, 
the inhabitants of Louisiiina are to be incorporated 
with the United States, as sooil as dan, consistently 
with the constitution of the United States, be ef- 
fected : and in the mean time are to be scctired iit 
their liberties, property, and religion^ 

Such are the terms upon which this important 
cession has been made to the United States; upoa 
which I shall make a few remarks, before I proceed 
to consider what may be regarded as the solid and 
permanent advantages which the United States may 
derive from this most fortunate negotiation^. 

From a statistical table of the United States (for 
which the public is indebted to the labours of Mr* 
S. Blodget,) I find the quantity of land therein is 
estimated at six hundred and forty millions of 
acres; and, if I have not been misinformed, the ter- 
ritory of Louisiana contains at least an equal quan<» 
tityofland, audit is by many believed to be of at 
least equal, or superior, quality. If there be six 
hundred millions of acres, only, the purchase at fif* 
teen millions of dollars amounts to twenty-five 
milles^ (or the fortieth part of a dollar,) only, 
per acre :— consequently, one dollar purchases 
forty acres of land. I believe that none of 
our balloon-land-mongers have purchased their 
lands at quite so low a rate. Consequently, re- 
garding the transaction, merely as a speculation 
with a view to a pecuniary profit, the most experi- 
enced financier in the land-jobbing business would 
be obliged to acknowledge it to have been a lucky 
/fir. When a former Secretary of the Treasury 
intimated to Congress that twenty cents ^xjwywi^. 
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Was as fntich a6 could reasonably be expected fbi? 
our western lands, many who were in the habit of 
thinking only as he thought, supposed they could 
not possibly be made to yield any more. Never- 
theless, when Congress fixed the lowest price of 
them at two dollars per acre, it was soon discovered 
that there would be purchasers at that price, and 
even more. But, without adopting this estimate^ 
let us recur to that of the former Secretary, and 
we shall find that what we have paid for this terri- 
tory, is but the eighth part of his estimate. Con- 
sequently, we may venture to pronounce, that this 
acquisition regarded as a mere pecuniary transac- 
tion, is a good bargain. 

Little need be said as to the terms of payment; 
they are as easy as we could possibly have ex- 
pected. By paying stock, instead of ready money, 
we are relieved from the payment of the principal 
at present, and it is probable the purchasers of the^ 
stock will not wish to receive it until we force it 
upon them. This turn of the transaction shews 
something of more importance, not immediately 
connected with this business, which I cannot help 
mentioning, en passant; I mean the high state of 
the public credit of the United States, among fo- 
reign nations ; for unless that was the case, the 
court of France would probably have excused it- 
self from the trouble of turning our stock into cash, 
in order to pay themselves, and insisted that we 
should have paid down the money. — Another im* 
portant consideration is, that by the payment of 
stocky instead of assuming the payment of money 
at a future day, the debt will be transferred from the 
French government^ to individuals ; with whom 
it may be more easy to treat about the payment 
of the principal, than with a powerful nation in need 
of money. The payment of the interest annually will 
probably be directly or indirectly reimbursed from the 
consumption of foreign articles mtVvfcvi^%\.^xxv%\aXs^» 
Jfthc impost be not coUccttdcaxl5\^Yi-Ot\:»a&^^^^ 

B 
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trould never have enjoyed any permanent state of 
tranquility in that quarter : and hostilities there 
would have led immediately to a general war with 
that nation. The issue of such contests I must 
again decline the attempt to calculate, or to foresee: 
but we may venture to affirm that in no event what-, 
soever could we hope for the possession of Louisi* 
ana upon such advantageous terms as we have ob* 
tained it. 

Thirdly; we have secured, without the possible 
lity of future annoyance or interruption the free na- 
vigation of the river Mississippi; both sides of 
which we now possess, I presume, from New- Or- 
leans to its mouth ; as also all the advantages of an 
excellent port, and deposit for the imports and ex- 
ports of the western states. 

When we reflect that the depriving us of a place 
of deposit for our western commodities was 
thought by our warm politicians, of itself, a suffici- 
ent cause of war; and when that object is acquired, 
without any expence of blood, at a price less than 
the probable expenditure of one vear during a war; 
we must be satisfied the acquisition of these ad* 
vantages alone, without regard to the territory of 
Louisiana, is of immense value to the United 
States. The perpetual removal of the means of an- 
noyance to the commerce of the western states, 
can only be estimated by recurrence to the history 
of those countries, where those means have either 
been the successful engines of oppression, or the 
cause of almost incessant wars, between neigh- 
bouring nations, for ages. 

Fourthly; by this cession we have obtained for 
the western states and their commerce, a strong 
and, in effisct, an impassable barrier against inva- 
sion, or annoyance from the west, or south ; since 
it will now be impossible for any attack to be made 
upon them from either of those quarters, without 
first reducing New- Orleans; which from its situa* 
tion is capable of affording them powerful protec* 
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tion against hostiKties from the sea, should any 
attempt from that quarter be meditated, which is 
now rendered altogether improbable. And in this 
point of view, as it respects the United States in 
general, this important acquisition may be re- 
garded as the most momentous object which has 
-beep atchieved on the part of the United States 
since the Bnal establishment of their independence 
by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, 
with the single exception of the adoption of the 
present constitution of the United States. For 
now the United States are, as it were, insulated 
from the rest of the world. Divided from Canada 
by extensive lakes, or a bold and rapid river, which 
we are precluded by treaty, from navigating, no 
causes of misunderstanding are likely to arise from 
that quarter ; nor can any danger be apprehended 
from the weak and barren province of Nova Sco- 
tia. Past experience has shewn us the value of 
our barrier on that side of the United States : The 
Floridas, whilst they' remain in the possession of 
Spain,will, from their weak, and uncultivated state, 
always be a barrier to us in the opposite quarter oiF 
the Union : Louisiana now affordiS us a barrier (in- 
stead of a frontier,) of one thousand miles on the 
west, extending completely from Canada to the 
Floridas. * Our eastern frontier is the only part 
of the United States which will now remain expos- 
jed to the immediate attacks of foreign nations; and 
on that side, it is our happiness to be divided from 

* If Great Britain in the courfe of the prefent, or any fu- 
ture war with France, fhould have obtained the poffeflion of 
Louifiana, the United States would have been encompaffed by 
that power, entirely, except on the fide of Florida, and the 
Atlantic. Had (he been difpofed to render the acquifition for- 
.rridable, to us, it was in her power to have injured .us more 
than France. The fimilarity of manners, of laws, and of lan- 
^age would have aided all her projects againft us, and we 
never could have hoped for the poffeflion of Louifiana, unlefs 
hf the events of a war which would have coft ten times the 
purchafe money^ 
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the warlike nations of the earth by an ocean near a 
thousand leagues in breadth. Never since the 
commencement of tne annals of mankind did any 
civHi zed nation possess so advantageous a posi- 
tion. Never was there a people who had their 
Jbappiriess so much in their own power. Far re- 
jnoved be the day, when in speaking of them it 
may be said, 

fortunati^ nimium^ sua si. bona norint! 

The , advantages of these barriers, respectively, 
are. incalculable. The object, or pretended object 
of almost ?fcll the wars which have distracted J£u- 
ix)pe for more than a century, has been the secur- 
ing effective barriers for some, against the power, 
ambtition, and encroachments of others. For this 
purpose^ jiot only the most bloody wars have been 
waged, but peaceful and extensive dominions have 
been subjugated and divided between their more war- 
like neighbours, without the shadow of excuse, 
exceptthepretenceof preservingthe balance.of pow- 
er between themselves; or some other prete'^t equally 
frivolous and unjustifiable. When I think of these 
thingSyl am. almost led to break out into strains of 
raptureand enthusiasm, which might seem incon- 
sistent with the calm and dispassionate view that I 
have proposed to take of the subject before me. 

Intimately connected with this view of the sub- 
ject, is ih^ fifth benefit which we may hope will be 
secured to the United States by the acquisition of 
Louisiana; which is, the preservation of the Union, 
among the present states, for a period far beyond 
that which it would probably have lasted if Louisi- 
ana had been retained and settled by France. For 
it is not improbable had a flourishing colony been 
established there, that means would have been 
adopted to seduce the people of the western states 
into an opinion that a more advantageous alliance, 
or confederacy could be formed with the possessors 
of that country, than with the United States, Tl^^t 
a similarity of situation in respect to. their com- 
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merce with the rest of the world must create a si- 
milarity of interests ; for the promotion of which by 
vigorous and united measures, it would be advise- 
able to separate from the Atlantic states, and form 
an union with each other, in that quarter. Evea' 
at this early day there have not been \^anting cha- 
racteris, by whom these ideas of a western confede- 
racy appear to have been cherished. If the proper 
use be made of our acqtiii&ition of Louisiana, suclt 
notions will not be revived for centuries; the Uni« 
ted States will continue to find ' their interests th<f 
same, however diversified in appearatice; they wiB 
discover that the moment of scparati<iii will coihw 
mefrice the never ending period of their ihi$fdr« 
tunes. 

Should these ideas be considered as merely 
Utopian, (whichwith a certain class of my readerif 
is not improbable) there yet remain some other be- 
nefits which may probably result from the success* 
of this negotiation j which may not be regarded al* 
together in so fantastical a light: one of these cotik' 
sistSt 

Sixthly ; in having effectually secured ourselves* 
against future rivalship in the sale of our lands on- 
this side the Missisisippi. Our western lands no^ 
command two dollars per acre, at the lowest. This' 
price they will continue to command, unless^ fol- 
lowing the example of Virginia; we chuse to throw 
them away for anhundredth part of that sum. But, 
if France had settled Louisiana, it is probable that 
she would have offered her lands there on much- 
lower terms. For having ten or twenty times as' 
much land to dispose of as the United States, sh€ 
could afford to undersell them, and by these means 
put a stop to the sale of our western lands, unless 
%ve should reduce the price to a level with what 
lands of equal quality might be had for there. In 
this competition we must have been eatirelY <i«^- 
feated, so that our present waste \a\\4s xQOxijA>aax^ 
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remained in that state, but for this event, which hm 
put the market completely in our own hands; and it 
will be our own faults if we do not avail ourselves 
of the benefit, which wisdom, discretion, and fore- 
sight are capable of deriving from so ifortunarte a 
circumstance* 

Seventhly ; a still more important consideration^ 
inseparably connected with the last, is, that it se- 
cures us against the danger of depopulation, by mi- 
grations from these states to Louisiana ; and fur- 
nishes us with the means of regulating our own po- 
pulation; besides giving us the exclusive benefit of 
emigrations from Europe- 

Both these may be deemed objects of the first 
importance; if France had retained the possession 
of Louisiana, nothing is more likely, than that she 
would have adopted every measure for the promo- 
tion of that colony, which her well known skill in 
policy f ould have suggested. None was more ob- 
vious tlian offering to emigrants bounties in lands, 
and other advantageous terms of settlement, suffici- 
cntly captivating to allure many of the citizens of: 
the United States to remove thither. Success in 
such a scheme would operate doubly to our disad-, 
vantage, since we should lose a citizen whenever 
they gained a new settler. A few years might.have 
transferred the whole population on the east of the 
Mississippi to the western side of that river; for, 
those whom the spirit of adventure, or the desire 
of bettering their fortunes, might prompt to re- 
moi%'from the Atlantic to the trans montane states, 
would probably no longer stop there, but cross the 
Mississippi at once, in quest of better lands, or more 
advantageous terms of purchase, or of settlement.. 
Emigrants from Europe would also have been pro- 
bably tempted to look for settlements in this new 
jand of promise, for the same alluring and substan-. 
tial reasons. Thus not only the disposal of our 
public landsj hut our population, itself^ would have 
peen at the mercy of the k reucYv goN^twxcL^iiX% \v 
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tirouid be inconsistent with every idea of sotihd 
policy in that government to suppose it would dis- 
countenance suqh an influx of inhabitants from the 
United States to Louisiana ; or rather, we must 
Siuppose it utterly blind to the best interests of that 
polony, if the opportunity of thus advancing them 
should bavp been neglected. 

The attainment of so many great and important 
pbjectSf at th^ expencc of little more than one 
year's revenue, must impress every man of reflec- 
tion with a thorough conviction of the peculiar fe?- 
Jicity of the United States, in thus securing the 
jneans of benefits which every moment must more 
fully develope,and which it dependsjiipon ourselves, 
only* to perpetuate for ages. If, however, future 
events shall shew that we are not satisfied witfy 
fbeniy from that period we may confidently pro- 
liounce^ that if we had obtained Louisiana without 
paying a single cent for it^ we should have made d 
bad bargaini 

This reflection 1 have been induced to make as a 
prelude to the remarks I mean to offer upon one 
remaining advantage, which may eventually result 
from this acquisition, and which many of my rea- 
ders iuay deem to be of the first magnitude, and 
importance; but which I am inclined to consider 
in a very different point of view : doubting, whether 
that of which they may think so highly, may not 
^t first weaken, and then dissolve our present happy" 
federal union, and finally subvert and destroy the 
happiness of this western world. 

Eighthly^ then; this immense territory may be 
regarded as a treasure in bank ; the amount of 
which is at present altogether incalculable, and 
which must depend upon the progress of popula- 
tion, on the one hand, and on the other, upon the 
wisdom, moderation, energy, and firmness of our 
government, in resisting the allurements of an insi- 
dious and captivating policy, to \nVvvc\\ \\. tsvss:^ V^^ 
urged hy the solicitations o£ Vtsi^^e-iiv^xA^-v^^^ 

C 
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the clamours of its open enemies, at the same 
time. In considering this part of the subject, 1 
^hall unavoidably be led to refer again to some 
things which I have already advanced: the reader, 
I hope, will pardon the repetition. 

The first project that will be thought of by a cer- 
tain class of men among us, probably will be the 
settlement of the new colony, and, for that purpose, 
the immediate opening of a land-office for the dis- 
posal of our newly acquired territory. It will be 
urged, plausibly enough, " that we ought to re- 
** imburse ourselves for the cost, by the immediate 
*' sale; that it is unreasonable to burthen the people 
" of the United States with the payment of the 
*' purchase money, when so many persons may be 
** lound ready to take the lands at an advanced 
" price, and even advance the amount of the origi- 
" nal purchase, without calling upon the people at 
" all, for that purpose; that we ought to encourage 
*' migrations from other countries, by offering the 
*' lands at a cheap rate to all that are willing to set- 
*' tie them." These arguments and perhaps an 
hundred others equally specious may seem perfect- 
ly convincing, and incline many to approve oF a 
measure, which I apprehend would be attetided 
with most pernicious effects, both immediate and 
consequential. 

The author of the statistical table before reftrred 
to, calculates that there are now thirty-eight niilli- 
ons of acres of improved land within the United 
States, out of six hundred and forty millions which 
he supposes them to contain : if this estimate be 
correct (though I am inclined to think it much too 
high) there is upwards of fifteen times as much 
land lying waste within the United States, as there 
is of improved land. Now, if we suppose that there 
are not more than two-fifths, or two hundred and 
sixty millions of acres of the lands within the Uni- 
ted States, unfit for cultivation, there will remain 
tAree hundred and eighty tui\\\Qtvs ol ^.^tes^ (or 
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ten times the present quantity of improved lands,) 
that are capable of it ; and consequently there is 
land enough, even according to the present unpro- 
fitable mode of cultivation, for ten times the pre- 
sent number of inhabitants within the United 
States* Now, the value of land may be computed 
to encrease in a ratio at least equal to the popula- 
tion of a country; of course, it may be reasonably 
supposed, that whenever the United States arrive 
at their due state of population, the value of lands 
therein will be full ten times as great as at present. 
And if agriculture in the United States sliould ever 
be brought to as great perfection as in many parts 
of Europe, we may venture to affirm that both our 
population, arid the price of our land§, would be 
advanced much higher than this estimate. But, 
•if an equal quantity of landjs as what the United 
States contain be brought into the market, those 
which we now possess must inevitably depreciate, 
instead of advancing daily in price, (as must hap- 
pen in proportion as our population encreases) if 
no addition to the quantity at market be made; it 
will therefore be far more advantageous to the land- 
holder to pay his quota of the annual interest upon 
the purchase of Louisiana, which he will probably 
never feel, than suffer the value of his lands to be 
depreciated, by opening a land- office in that im- 
mense territory, the consequences of which both he, 
and his. posterity will be sure to feel. Upon this 
ground, then, it would be highly impolitic to dispose 
of the lands in Louisiana^ at present- 
But if it be still insisted upon, that the people of 
the United States ought not to be taxed to raise the 
money to pay for this acquisition, yet this will not 
prove the expediency of opening a land-office 
there. 

For the United States have now probably fifty 
millions pf acres of land to dispose of; and they are 
daily disposing of them at the price of two dollars 
per acre> for the lowest : seven millions and a half 
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of acres, 5old at that price amounts to the principal 
sum to be paid for the purchase of Louisiana j ^nd 
four hundred and' fifty thousand acres, sold annu- 
ally, will amount to the interest, which is all we are 
at present called upon to pay. If then we must sell 
lands to pay this interest, let us continue to sell 
those first, which are nearest home, and which 
will command the best price. By so doing we 
shall not depreciate the value of the remainder, as 
we shall i^ we begin with selling those at a distance, 
^nd at an inferior price. Besides, the interest of 
the United States requires that our population, aU 
ready infinitely too much dispersed, s^iould, in- 
stead pf being rendered stUl more dispersed, bcr 
jpome as cpmpact as the fertility of pur lands and 
other matural or accidental advantages will admit 
of. — Possessing already one hundred and twenty 
jacresofland for every indiyidual in the United 
States, would it not be folly in the extreme to inr' 
vite any of them to remove beyond our present 
limits ? Ought we not rather to encourage, to the 
]utmost, population within the present states untij 
there shall be people enough to cultivate and im-' 
prove the whole? Then, and not till then, would 
it seem prudent to turn our attention to the settle- 
ment of a remote territory, whose advancement 
must, till that period, inevitably retard the settle- 
ment and improvement pf the country which we 
already occupy* 

If it be admitted that a dispersed population is a 
disadvantage t» a state, (and surely it requires nq 
iargument to prove it) nothing can contribute more 
to such a dispersion than throwing into the market 
so immense a quantity of land. Every day's expe- 
rience shews us that whenever new settlers, or pur- 
chasers of lands, are permitted to locate their pur- 
chases as they please, they make choice of the 
most fertile spots, only, neglecting the rest. Thus 
a very large portion of valuable land lies still waste 
^nd i/x]c.iiltivated;r-^wherea3 if new lands were onljr 
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l^anted when population requires it; and if one of 
the conditions of the grant were, that the grantee 
should make a permanent settlement thereon; all 
the land§ in the country which are capable of culti- 
vation and improvement would be settled, culti- 
vated and improved : and population and the price 
of lands would be advanced accordingly.. More 
especially if^ in addition to the condition of a per- 
xnanent settlement upon the lands granted, no sin- 
gle grant should be made for more lands than might 
be sufficient for the occupation of one wealthy far- 
mer. I^et those who are disposed to set at nought 
these observations compare the state of agriculture 
and population in the New-England states with 
those of Virginia and North Carolina. In the for- 
mer, barren spots are made productive, whilst in 
the latter vast tracts of arable lands lie 'vhoUy waste 
and uncultivated ; and five miles square in the first, 
can often produce as many hardy militia for the 
defence of their country, as five and twenty miles 
square can furnish in the latter. Invite the inha- 
bitants of a compact township in Connecticut to 
disperse over an equal extent of country; they, 
would immediately find the difTcrcnce in all the 
comforts and conveniences of life, domestic and po* 
litical.. Let them remove themselves into the howl- 
ing wildernesses of Louisiana^ and all the advantages 
which the United States might derive from their 
rcnxoval thither, would not recompense an hun- 
dredth part of the loss. And if the spirit of mi- 
gration thither should seize the people of the New- 
England states generally, it might prove of fatal con- 
sequence not only to their agriculture, but to their 
commerce. For if once that hardy race of men 
who are now engaged in navigation in those states, 
should be allured by bounties in land, or by tho 
cheapness of it, to turn their attention from the 
ocean to this new land of promise, it might change 
the face of their native country altogether; and 
^ven their most flourishing commercial attports 
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might be successfully rivalled by others more con- 
veniently situated for an intercourse with the pro- 
ductive, and consuming parts of the United States. 
Nor does it require the spirit of prophecy to fore- 
see that a rage for acquiring lands in Louisiana^ 
and migrating thither to settle, if encouraged, must 
at no very distant period weaken and reduce the 
population in the Atlantic states, and not impro- 
bably all that lie eastward of the Mississippi. The 
consequences of such a seduction must prove ulti- 
mately fatal to the United States : for we may boldly 
pronounce, that, * ' the confederacy can never ^r 
^^^ permanently extended beyond the Mississippi^: 
^^ nor preserved among its present members,, 
** vjhenever Louisiana shall become a populous 
•* country. '^^ Whenever that event takes place the; 
ronstellation of the present United States will pro- 
bably set for ever» 

Must we then never dispose of this immense 
quantity of valuable lands, which we have pur- 
chased at such a price? No: — Never, as long as* 
the United States have lands to dispose of and set- 
tle on this side of the Mississippi ; nor until we 
Jbave a population more than equal to the cultiva* 
tion of all our lands, to the best advantage, * For 
ufatil that period shall arrive there cannot be as 
much labour employed within the United States as 
may be advantageously employed therein; and sa 
long as there is room for advantageous employment 
at home, it cannot be our interest to send abroad 
those who are necessary to the cultivation, im- 
provement, and strengthening of our own country. 
That colonies are always expensive to the parent 
state in their first settlement^ and that as soon 
a's they acquire strength enough to help themselves 
they are unwilling to continue in subjection, our 






k*' 



* It is poffible that there may be places on the banks of the 
weftern Sde of the river, that may br more fevourable for vef- 
fels to /igp'^ thstn any that can be found otl tha eaftem fide 
-^^ objeitiims would not go to t\\e excVu^ioiv ot^<i\\\«imt.xvX'^ ^t: 
^iicA phcesf provided they were limVicd ta ^hax i^'^^^ 
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t)wn recent conduct and experience fully shew. To 
colonise Louisiana would probably soon produce 
this effect; to extend the confederacy as far as to ' 
the limits ofMexico would probably produce a dis- 
solution of the Union, and eventually change the type 
and character of our government. In proportion as we 
advance towards Mexico, we shall view its golden 
mines with the same cupidity that the Spaniards 
first beheld them i and this will no doubt lead to 
the nefarious project of conquering the Spanish do- 
mmions, first on this side, and then beyond the 
streights of Darien. To thousands among us such 
a project might even now appear as desirable as 
the original conquest of those countries did to the 
Spaniards. But, when we are willing to exchange 
our present constitutions and government, and our 
present enviable state of liberty, with all its attend- 
ant blessings, for the ricKes and the wretchedness 
of Spain, we shall deserve all the miseries which 
such an achievement would entail upon us, and our 
posterity, forever. 

But, if these dissuasives, powerful as they apr 
pear to my mind,.be not sufficient to deter us from 
opening a land office in Louisiana, let us view the 
subject in another light. The terms upon which 
those lands must be granted must be comparatively- 
high, or low. If high, those who are disposed to 
purchase lands will prefer them on this side of the 
Mississippi, and will consequently not purchase 
there; if low, the lands which the United States now 
have for sale will remain unsold. Thus no advan^ 
tage, either way, can possibly result from the mea- 
sure. — If the lands be sold in large tracts they may 
be acquired and held by persons who do not owe 
allegiance to the United States. — or, the founda- 
tions of future principalities may be laid by suc- 
cessful speculators. If in sihall parcels laid out 
into townships(as the lands north-west of the Ohio) 
it will only serve to allure those to settle beyond the 
limits of the United States, who would settle witb'fn 
them, if the temptation be wiUvhfcVd^ T\&jaSi\^^ 
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possible view can 1 perceive any benefit likely to 
resiilt to the United States by opening a land office 
in Louisiana, whilst a thousancl mischiefs threaten 
to flow from any attempt of the kind. 

But, when the population of the United States 
shall render it no longer wise, or practicable, to 
restrain emigrations frqm them, then this immense 
treasure in bank may be called up ffom the vault 
in which, until that time, it will be adviseable to 
keep it locked up ; and, wonderful to behold f then 
^hall we find that our talept has increased to ten 
talents, without merchandising with it^ or lending 
it out at usury. — But to this period, he that values 
the h;ippiness of the United States can only looljL 
forward with a sigh, at the painful reflection, that 
the price of all this treasure will be the present un-f 
rivalled happiness of his ^country. 

As some atonement for the^e vin fashionable Uto-- 
pian ideas, I shall proceed to consider another ad^ 
vantage which may possibly accrue to the United , 
States from this acquisition,if a properyse be made 
of it : that is, 

Ninthly ; we now shall have it in our power tcr 
propose to the Indian pations now settled withirt 
the United States an exchange of lands beyond the 
Mississippi, for those which they now hold*j by 
this means we shall be able to dispose of all the 
lands On this side the Mississippi to those who will 
cultivate them, who are already civilized, who 
speak the san^e language with us, and who will be 
ready and willing to harmonize and become one 
people with us, if they be not so already. The 
lands which we may acquire in this manner will 
probably be amply sufficient to pay for ten times the 
purchase of Louisiana. a.nd this remote treasure, so 
aangerous to be touched whilst it remains at a dis- 
tance, niay be brought with safety to our doors, and 

♦ There are probably two hundred miU'ons of acres of land iix 
|riw United Ststtcs to which tine Iad\au t\t\e \\^ w^t^^xbtfttvex- 



Used as occasion shall require, without fear of the 
consequences. 

Such an exchange, if it carl be effected, of which 
I presume there can be little doubt, will strengthen 
and cement our union beyond any other 'event of 
which I am able to form an idea* Our whole coun- 
try, except the ports on the Atlantic, and at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, will consist of anexten- 
sive and numerous agricultural people, detached 
from all the other civilized nations of the globe, 
forming one general and powerful confederacy 6( 
republican states, nursed in the lap of liberty, 
sprung from- one common stock, cherishing the 
same fraternal sentiments towards each other, ^nd 
the same devotion to their common country, liberty 
and happiness. The demon of discord is the only- 
enemy from whose effects or malignity the United 
States could have just cause of apprehension ; and 
he might be chained for centuries, beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, if the policy which is here recommended 
be adopted* 

Of the same nature, thpugh^f less practicable 
aspect, is another Utopian idea, which I presume 
to suggest to the genuine friends of freedom^ yet> 
I confess, without any sanguine hope, that it will 
receive countenance* The southern parts of Loui* 
siana bordering upon the gulph of Mexico lie un- 
der a climate more favourable for the African con- ' 
stitution than any part of the United States* Thi* 
ther, if under the auspices of a divine Providence, 
the great work of the abolition of slavery should He 
accomplished in Virginia, or other southern states, 
tve may colonize those unhappy people, whom oiir 
ancestors have brought in chains from their native 
country, arid we continue to holcj in bondage* 
Would to God, th^t I could flatter myself that this 
was not a mere visionary project!— Thither, at 
least, it may be adviseable to entice those to re- 
move who have already, or may hereaftex cfoxak^ 
their freedom^ through the \ittit-\oVi\x5it. ^^"^dikvi 
- 3> 
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masters, and a relaxation of the rigid laws, which 
Jiave heretofore existed to prevent emancipation. 
Thither, also, delinquents, who^e lives may be for.- 
feited to the considerations ©f s^lf-preservation, 
jnay be banished for attempts to regain their native 
freedom, The distance of that part of l^ouisianii 
^om the United 3tates might recommend it as a 
place of exile, also for other criminals.r— There 
they might form settlements, and perhaps repent, 
and become useful members of society among each 
other t bi^t J am not more sanguine upon this sub* 
ject, than the former. Time ^nd experiment may 
(enable us to judge better* 

It formed no part of my plan in this essay to 
consider what temporary arrangements it miglit be 
necessary to adopt on this truly important occa- 
sion : many will up doubf be necessary.r— But if 
what I have offered against tjie settlement of Loui- 
siana be worthy pf fittpntiop, I would bcjg leave to 
hint, that a mieasure intimately connected with 
those already mei|||ioned, would be to invite those^ 
who are now settled in Louisiana, to |*emove into 
the United States, by proposing to them an ad- 
vantageous exchange of lands. Thus should we 
make them a fiiU recompense for whatever they 
might ^b^don on the other side of the Mississip- 
pi, and gain an accession of population iQ the 
United States, and at the same time relieve our- 
(selves from ;^ny expence necessary for the preser- 
vation of civil government among thcmf This, if 
it can be effected, wUl be a happy coimterpart of 
the proposed exchange with the Indian tribes. 

The island of New-Ofleaiis will no doubt claim 

the immediate attention of Confess. If we can 

obtain from Spain a cession ofthat part of West 

Florida which Met to the ^Cst of the ^obille, or 

even of the Pearl river, or of the riyer Amitie, it 

snight be ivorthy of au amendment of the consti- 

, tutjon to incorporate that lerr iXoty ^ Xo^oiScvw ^vJkv 

^^ the territory of New-Orkans^ NvViSci XSafc \x^^^^ 
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United States government upon the Mississippi j 
eind admit the whole into the Union as a new state, 
#is soon as the population of it may entitle it to 
such admission. Such an arrangement would pro- 
bably immediately conciliate the affections of the 
people of the ceded territory, and prove an additi- 
onal motive to those beyond the Mississippi to re- 
move to this side, where they might at once expe- 
rience all the benefits of civil government, and the 
participation of the freest and happiest constitution 
upon the face of the globe. 

Homer tells us that Ulysses on his return from 
Troy paid a visit to Eolus, the God of the winds ; 
who, out of his great favor to that illustrious chief 
presented him with a bag, in which all the adverse 
winds and storms, which might retard or endanger 
his passage to his native kingdom, were tied up : 
his companions, fancying that this bag contained 
some precious treasure^ took the first opportunity, 
whilst the Ithacan sage was asleep, to open it ; — 
upon which, the winds and storms instantly mak- 
ing their escape, the ship with all his indiscreet 
companions was immediately swallowed up in the 
ocean. 

May no imprudent use of our late successful ne- 
gotiation with France induce the applicatioh of 
this fable to the people of the U^ted States I 

August 10, 1803. 



THE END. 



